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STOVALL: YOU AND YOUR READING 


A new program of planned growth and enriched exper 


ience in reading to learn for the seventh grade and up 





Interesting selections and interesting techniques for devel 
oping reading skills. Circular #304. 


HORN: PROGRESS IN READING 


A unique new series of eight books for the elementary 
grades, with content and exercise material planned for 
progressive growth in skills that are paramount to success 
in reading: location, comprehension, organization, and 
retention. Circular #732. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 




















State Adopted Texts For Your Second Semester Classes 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


Why “everyday” economics? Because this book is one which 
develops in the student an understanding and appreciation of 
economics as a force which influences his every act, every day 
throughout his life. It is a modern treatment of an “everyday” 


subject. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
By Bogardus and Lewis 


A high school sociology text which emphasizes the importance 
of a well-adjusted personality for intelligent living. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: French A. Maggard, 394 Lindsey Street, Frankfort 














Incoyporaled 
Obalieners Cag ravers 
Louisrlle, Ay 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


If school officials generally, sanctioned the syphoning of money out of the state to 
build up other states, Kentucky would always be backward in educational facili- 
ties because the schools are supported by taxation. While our viewpoint is a 
selfish one, we are thankful that a large majority of principals recognize the advan- 
tage of buying their supplies from home manufacturers ON EVEN TERMS. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Another Chance 


HE YEAR OF 1941 gives each one of us 
another chance to develop personality, 

to broaden our knowledge and to give 
better service than we have given before. 
As we budget our lives for the next twelve 
months, let us examine these three items 
to see if we have reasonable grounds for 
expecting a profit at the end of the year. 


The first to consider is that of per- 
sonality, a distinction or excellence of per- 
sonal and social traits, or, more simply, 
the sum total of characteristics which 
make people like us, dislike us, or have an 
indifferent attitude toward us. There is 
perhaps no business or profession in which 
this subtle thing we call personality 
plays so important a-role as in the busi- 
ness of teaching. And it is susceptible of 
improvement. A happy smile will dis- 
solve many a difficulty. A gentle culti- 
vated voice will smooth many a ruffled 
temper. The men and women whom we 
have seen succeed best in life have always 
been hopeful and cheerful men and 
women who went about their business 
with smiles on their faces, took chances 
and changes of this mortal life like men, 
facing rough and smooth alike as it came, 
and so found the truth of the old proverb 
that good times and bad times and all 
times pass over. 

Gentle ways and graceful manners are 
best inculcated by example and in practice 
are most effective instruments for curbing 
boisterous spirits. These are all qualities 
which each individual can develop, and, 
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along with a score of other factors which 
enter into personality, can be improved 
at will. There are a thousand things each 
one of us can do to improve ourselves, 
but if we can all learn to smile a little 
more, act a little more gently, be a little 
more kindly, our whole little world will 
be different. 

On the second of the possible avenues 
for improvement, that of broadening our 
knowledge, there are differences of 
opinion. Some very good teachers hold 
to the idea that the only broadening of 
knowledge they need is the acquisition of 
more information about their particular 
field of active interest. There are those 
who never read a book that does not have 
to do with their job and some don’t even 
do that. They scan the napers for news 
about schools and miss the news of the 
world. They talk about nothing but their 
routine jobs and are bored to tears if they 
are thrown into a conversation about 
something else besides school. They be- 
come narrow and pedantic, opinionated 
and unattractive. 

There are other teachers who find time 
to read some of the best books, see some 
of the best entertainment their community 
provides, hear some of the best music, and 
incidentally become the best teachers. 

Certainly we should keep up with the 
“best methods” and the “most progressive 
theories.” We have a dozen or so of 
them in each generation and we shall con- 
tinue to have them so long as theses and 
dissertations are required and so long as 
laboratories and clinics continue to func 
tion. But the clever teacher knows that 
theories and methods are not designed to 
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submerge human personality, but are 
simply devices contrived by experimenta- 
tion and research with the hope that they 
will aid the teacher in effectuating the 
learning process. 


There has been no period in human his- 
tory when there was such a wide diffusion 
of knowledge as there is today. The 
teacher who does not see the total picture 
of human tragedy and human drama being 
enacted on the world stage and is not able 
to orient it to the life round about her is 
certainly not living up to her obligation 
to her charges. This an age of large 
events, events which have world-wide 
significance, and every child who is suffici- 
ently mature to grasp that significance is 
entitled to have all the implications of the 
events made clear to him in so far as they 
may affect his life and his preparation for 
living in the future. 

The teacher who can accomplish this 
must have more than a sophomoric back- 
ground. She must have a rich fund of 
knowledge of governments, of nations, of 
economics, of history, of the resources and 
industries of many lands, and of the racial 
characteristics of peoples. What scholar 
can think intelligently of the embattle- 
ment of England today and know nothing 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Milton 
and Dryden, of Dickens and Johnson, of 
Cromwell and Gladstone? What teacher 
—teal teacher—can contemplate the 
ravaging of France and not recall Monte- 
squieu and Rousseau, Marat and Corday, 
Robespierre and Napoleon, Balzac and 
Hugo, Rembrant and Pasteur, and a score 
of others whose names are part of the 
imperishable memories of that be- 
leaguered land? What scholar can dwell 
upon the weird and incalculable atrocities 
of Germany and forget Wagner and 
Goethe, Luther and Huss, Kant and Bis- 
marck, Schiller and Grimm? Who can 
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lan County Teachers Association, Princi- 
pal of Black Star School, 1932. Elected 
president of the Upper Cumberland Ed- 
ucation Association. 


think of Italy without remembering Dante 
and Da Vinci, Botticelli and Michelangelo, 
Raphael and’Cicero? And to these names 
from all these nations may be added a 
thousand more names that have become 
immortal in the world of art and elo- 
quence of literature and state craft, of 
music and science, of politics and diplo- 
macy, names of men who have fashioned 
the thinking of generations and designed 
the pattern of empires. 

Yes, it requires more knowledge to 
teach than ever before and that teacher 
who meets the challenge will never be 
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SARAH ROGERS, A.B. Degree from 
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work in Guidance at Duke University 
and the University of Kentucky. Teacher 
of Social Sciences and English, and 
Guidance Director in Frankfort High for 
the past three years. Elected president of 
the Central Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


consigned to the unlovely category of the 
pedagogical drudge. 

Then there is the third element men- 
tioned as a field susceptible of improve- 
ment—that is the actual service to the 
public. Not all of a teacher’s job is to 
keep a group of children in a happy learn- 
ing mood. Part of it is to keep the parents 
of the children in a happy learning mood 
for parents have to learn a lot about their 
own children. A tactful teacher can 
teach them much, and it should be re- 
membered that most of them want to 
know about everything that would be of 
advantage to their children. Much im- 
provement in service could be made if 
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there were more and better understanding 
between parents and teachers. 

But the big improvement in the teach- 
er’s work lies in the enlarged functions of 
the service. It has begun to dawn on us 
here in America that we have a govern- 
ment that is almost peculiar to America. 
And that it is different from most other 
governments because we, the citizens, 
have something to say about how we ate 
governed. It is called a democracy for 
that very reason. We, the people, have 
so managed our government since its be- 
ginning that we still have a voice in its 
affairs. Thus it has come to pass that we 
are still a free people; that there are no 
titles of nobility that set us apart into 
classes; that the sons of the very poor 
may sit in the same classroom with the 
sons of the very rich; that poverty is no 
barrier to progress; that the poorest boy 
in the third grade has just about the same 
chance to be a leader in the state or the 
nation, as the richest boy; and that this 
condition is going to remiain so just as 
long as each succeeding generation appre- 
ciates and understands the blessings of 
our freedom. 

But the children do not know about all 
this, and they are soon going to be “the 
people” who will carry on the government 
and preserve our priceless heritages as 
they understand them. 

It seems therefore that perhaps the big- 
gest single service that we as teachers 
can give is that of acquainting the chil- 
dren of our land with the fundamental 
things that undergird our government and 
underlie our liberties. They have nevet 
really understood, perhaps, what our 
freedom cost. Things have value because 
they are rare or because they are difficult 
to obtain, or because they are difficult to 
make. Every child in America should 
come to know that our freedom has value 
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for all three of these reasons. They 
should come to understand that ‘before we 
had it somebody had to starve and suffer 
and die. That thousands of hearts had to 
break, and thousands of homes had to be 
saddened and thousands of graves had to 
be dug on battle plain and mountain side 
and by the sea. It is no cheap thing— 
this liberty of ours. It is a costly thing, 
but it can be lost, easily lost, if the teach- 
ers fail to envisage their task of recogniz- 
ing in every child, big and little, a poten- 
tial citizen, and recognizing the further 
fact that her first obligation to that child, 
and to society is to weave into the fabric 
of his soul the cardinal principles that 
make for freedom in democracy. 





Our Cover 


N THE WINDOW stands a vase filled with 

Bittersweet. This plant is indigenous 
to Europe and Asia and grows in many 
parts of the United States. It belongs to 
the potato family and is often called 
nightshade. The colorful berries consti- 
tute its special attraction. They are used 
for winter decoration in many Kentucky 
homes. 





Notice 


N THE DECEMBER ISSUE of the KEN- 

TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL on page 50 
we requested our readers to send com- 
ments on the Journal. Many responded 
but many did not. If you are one who 
did not will you please do so now. Your 
help will be appreciated. 





‘ie KENTUCKY BREAKFAST will be held Ml 


at the Madison Hotel, Atlantic City, 
February 24th. Please notify the K. E. A. 
office at once if you expect to attend. 
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IF and AND 


[' WE CAN LOOK 
Upon this day 
And realize 

That it is life, 

And in its course 
Are briefly shown 
All real things 
That make life Life, 
The joy of growth, 
And power of love, 
And thrill of work, 
And all the lift 
That beauty gives, 
We'll learn to know 
That yesterday 
Was but a dream, 
And tomorrow 

But a vision; 

But our today 

If lived aright 
Makes yesterday 

A happy dream 
And morrow’s day 
A joyous hope. 
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EMBERSHIP in the K. E. A. is on a 
fiscal year basis from July 1st to June 
30th. All memberships paid since July 1st 
are the dues for the period from July 1, 
1940, to June 30, 1941. 
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A Foundation Program of Education for 
Kentucky in Relation to the Proposed 
Amendment to the Constitution 


HE TERM “Foundation Program of 

Education for Kentucky” implies that 
the State is to assist the local school dis- 
tricts in providing a basic educational 
program which meets the educational 
needs of all the children. This Founda- 
tion Program is one upon which the local 
districts may by their own initiative build 
enlarged and enriched curricula and other 
educational facilities. The underlying 
principles of such a program have been 
expressed as follows: 


1. The Staté must set a certain level and 
standard of schooling available to all 
children. 


2. No school district can offer schooling be- 
low this level and standard, but any local 
district which wants to can provide addi- 
tional facilities. 


3. The cost of this minimum or foundation 
program should be borne by the whole 
State, with the local districts contributing 
according to ability. 


4. The educational program of all school dis- 
tricts must be kept up to this minimum 
program through supervision by the State 
Department of Education.1* 


A Foundation Program for Kentucky 
has been defined as: 


At least a twelve-grade program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education available for 
every child of Kentucky, with an educational 
and physical environment which meets such 
standards as are now generally recognized as 
necessary for an efficient system of education.2 


A practical method of realizing the ob- 
jective of a foundation program is to es- 





* See page 47 for footnotes. 
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By MAuRIcE F, SEAy, 
Director, Bureau of School Service, 
University of Kentucky 


tablish certain goals to be reached by the 
end of definite consecutive periods. For 
example, some states set as the ultimate 
objective of a foundation program the 
raising of all less favored districts to the 
level of the average of the state, with the 
raising of the poorest ten per cent of the 
districts as the objective for the first year, 
the raising of the second poorest ten per 
cent as the objective for the second year, 
and so on. 


What Standards of Education Should Be 
Attained by a Foundation Program 


The above definition of a foundation 
program of education is of necessity ex- 
pressed in general terms only. A twelve- 
grade program of education which meets 
acceptable standards may have a variety of 
meanings. According to the report of 
the President’s Advisory Committee, a 
foundation program of education should 
include at least the following provisions: 


1. A well-planned program of general edu- 
cation for all children and youth, and also 
suitable preparation for particular voca- 
tions in accordance with the needs of the 
children and youth. 


2. Instruction by carefully selected teachers 
who are competent and well-prepared, and 
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who are interested in the development of 
community life. 


3. Safe and sanitary school buildings adapted 
to a modern program of instruction and re- 
lated services. 


4. Suitable school equipment and instructional 
materials, including books and other read- 
ing materials adequate for the needs of the 
children. 


5. Student aid when necessary to permit able 
young people to remain in school at least 
up to age 18. 


Adequate school and community libraries. 


A broad school and community program 
for the protection of the physical and 
mental health of the children. 


8. Adequate provision of educational and 
related services for handicapped children. 


9. Well-organized and completely staffed 
educational and vocational guidance serv- 
ices for all children and youth.3 


The Need for a Foundation Program of 
Education in Kentucky 


The State of Kentucky should guarantee 
a foundation program of education for all 
children because: 


1. The Constitution for Kentucky states that: 
“The General Assembly shall, by appro- 
priate legislation, provide for an efficient 
system of common schools throughout the 
State.” The establishment of a founda- 
tion program of education is one means of 
obeying this constitutional mandate. 


2. The citizens of Kentucky are committed 
to the ideal of education for citizenship 
in a democracy, with equal opportunity for 
everyone according to his needs and abili- 
ties. At present this ideal is far from 
realization. A foundation program of edu- 
cation would help to make the theory a 
reality. 


3. In recent years there has occurred a great 
increase in school enrollment, while the 
total revenue for educational purposes per 
child has decreased. 


4, The present concentration of wealth in 
industrial and urban areas with the ac- 
companying shift from a rural to an 


10. 


11. 


urban economy has produced marked in- 
equality among school districts in ability 
to support education. 


. Many school districts are unable to pro- 


vide adequate housing with proper heat- 
ing, plumbing, lighting, etc. A founda- 
tion program of education would help to 
improve this condition. 


. In certain districts the money available for 


school purposes from all sources is less 
than $15 per child, whereas in certain other 
districts more than $50 per child is avail- 
able. This inequality of educational op- 
portunity is contrary to the principles of 
democracy and to the accepted policy that 
education is a state function. 


. The child is a citizen of the whole State. 


A child born in a less favored school dis- 
trict, with limited educational opportunity, 
may, and frequently does, move to other 
parts of the State. Thus, it is the con- 
cern of all citizens of a state that this child 
be trained for worthy citizenship. 


. A large part of the wealth in the industrial 


and urban areas is produced by the sur- 
rounding rural areas. It follows that the 
rural child deserves to share in the oppor- 
tunities provided by this wealth. 


. Children in the less favored districts are 


entitled to have teachers as well trained as 
those in the more wealthy areas; and 
teachers whose training and service com- 
pare with those in the more favored areas 
are entitled to salaries commensurate with 
the service. 


Curricular offerings are so meager in some 
school districts of the State that they are 
not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
pupils. Many of these local districts now 
levy the maximum tax for school purposes. 
In other districts the maximum tax would 
not produce sufficient revenue to improve 
the situation to any appreciable extent. 
The State is the agency which can and 
should remedy this condition. 


Rural children frequently have to be 
transported to school, thereby increasing 
the cost of education in these areas. School 
districts with insufficient resources for the 
customary expenditures can hardly be ex- 
pected to meet this added expense. 
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RUSSELL E. BRIDGES B.S. degree 
Eastern State Teachers College M.A. de- 
gree University of Cincinnati; Assistant 
Principal and Registrar, Highlands High 
School, Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Elected presi- 
dent, Northern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 


12. Low salaries in less wealthy districts cause 
many of the better trained teachers to seek 
employment elsewhere, thereby leaving 
the inexperienced and poorly trained teach- 
ers to these less favored areas. 


How May Kentucky Provide a Foundation 
Program of Education? 


In order to avoid the appropriation of 
large sums of money for school districts 
where there are no urgent financial needs, 
the State should be able to allocate school 
funds to the less wealthy districts on the 
basis of need. However, the State Con- 
stitution now prescribes that all school 
funds shall be prorated to the school dis- 
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tricts on a “per capita” basis. Thus, one 
constitutional mandate conflicts with an- 
other—the effort to “provide an efficient 
system of common schools” is hampered 
by a constitutional restriction which, in 
effect, forbids distributing State school 
funds in a manner which would provide a 
foundation program of education. Obvi- 
ously, then, the solution to the problem of 
providing a foundation program is to be 
found in a constitutional amendment. It 
is not desired that the entire constitutional 
restriction be removed. Some safeguard 
is needed. Therefore, through the efforts 
of the Kentucky State Department of 
Education and of the Kentucky Education 
Association the following Act was passed 
by the General Assembly of 1940: 


AN ACT to amend Section 186 of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
relating to the distribution and use of the pub- 
lic school fund of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


1. That upon the concurrence of three-fifths 
of all the members elected to each House 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, the yeas and nays be- 
ing taken thereon and entered in full on 
their respective journals, Section 186 of 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky be, and the same is, amended and 
revised, so that when amended and revised 
it shall read as follows: “All funds ac- 
cruing to the school fund shall be used for 
the maintenance of the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, and for no other pur. 
pose, and the General Assembly shall by 
general law prescribe the manner of the 
distribution and use of the public school 
fund for public school purposes. Provided 
that each school district in the Common- 
wealth shall receive on a census pupil basis 
at least ninety per cent of any fund accru- 
ing to the school fund. The remainder of 
any fund accruing to the school fund may 
be distributed upon other than a census 
pupil basis.” 
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2. This amendment shall be submitted to the 
voters of the Commonwealth for their 
ratification or rejection at the next general 
election (1941) for members of the House 
of Representatives as provided for under 
Section 256 of the Constitution of Ken- 
tucky, and under Section 1459 of Carroll’s 
1936 Edition of Kentucky Statutes. 


This Act of the 1940 Legislature makes 
possible the submission of the proposed 
amendment to the voters of Kentucky at 
the regular November election, 1941. If 
the amendment is approved in this elec- 
tion by the voters, it will then be possible 
for the Legislature to distribute a portion 
of the State school funds on some basis 
other than the “per capita.” 


This proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution is thought to be the soundest 
means of providing a foundation program 
of education for Kentucky because: 


1. It is legally sound. A Foundation Pro- 
gram of Education based on a constitu- 
tional amendment is less likely to be 
challenged in the courts. 


2. Such an amendment would have the ap- 
proval and support of the people; it would 
not be secured by any group or class but 
by a two-thirds majority of all those voting 
upon the amendment. 


3. Conditions have changed so that an 
amendment is needed. At the time the 
Constitution was written, the State was 
almost entirely agricultural and there was 
little concentration of wealth or of popu- 
lation; but today the situation is different. 
There is much concentration of wealth in 
urban and industrial areas, districts fat 
more able to support schools than are the 
districts which still depend on a rural 
economy. In spite of this great change 
in the distribution of wealth, State school 
funds must still be prorated on a “‘per 
capita’’ basis. 


4. The amendment will remove the conflict- 
ing mandates of the Constitution and will 
enable the General Assembly to ‘‘provide 
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HEMAN H. McGUIRE, A.B. Degree’ 
Morehead State Teachers College. Served 
as State Representative. Superintendent 
of Carter County Schools since Septem- 


ber, 1938. Elected president of the 
Eastern Kentucky Education Association. 


an efficient system of common schools 
throughout the State’—or, in other words, 
to provide for a Foundation Program of 
Education for Kentucky. 


5. The distribution of ten per cent of the 


State school fund on a basis other than 
pupil census need not reduce the present 
State “per capita.” The Legislature de- 
termines the total amount of money to be 
allocated to the schools for each biennium. 
The Legislature may increase the amount 
now appropriated to the State school fund 
by an amount sufficient to provide the 
supplementary fund needed to raise the 
educational standard of the less favored 
local districts to the standard for the 
foundation program. Our Governor has 
stated that if the constitutional amend- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Know Your K. E. A. 


The K. E. A. Districts 


HE CONSTITUTION OF THE K. E. A. 

provides that the state be divided into 
not more than eleven districts. Each of 
these districts is actively affiliated with the 
general association. 

Each district has a constitution which 
governs its activities but which must in 
no case be in conflict with the constitution 
of the State Association. 

It is the duty of each district to elect a 
president, one or more vice-presidents, and 
a secretary-treasurer for its officiary. It is 
also the duty of the district to elect an- 
nually one delegate for each 100 members 
or major fraction thereof and an equiva- 
lent number of alternates. 

These delegates or alternates represent 
the teachers of the district in the annual 
business meetings of the Delegate Assem- 
bly which is the governing body and 
policy making authority. 

In order to be a delegate one must be 
an active member of the K. E. A. and 
must have paid his dues before the first 
day of April. The qualifications of all 
delegates are determined by a credentials 
committee appointed by the president of 
the Kentucky Education Association. 


The boundary line of any district may 
be changed by the board of directors on 
their own initiative or by petition of a 
majority of the active members of any 
county desiring transfer from one district 
to another. Due notice must be given 
to all districts affected by such change. 
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Each district shall levy membership 
dues of not less than $2.00 nor more than 
$2.50. All of the amount so levied shall 
be sent to the Treasurer of the Kentucky 
Education Association who shall retain 
for the Kentucky Education Association 
$1.50 of such dues and return the remain- 
der at the end of each month to the Treas- 
urers of the respective districts. Out of 
the sums returned to the districts the offi- 
cers of said districts defray the expenses 
of district convention programs and such 
other expenses as are approved by the 
directors of such local districts. It is also 
provided that the secretary-treasurer of 
each district file a financial statement with 
the Treasurer of the Kentucky Education 
Association promptly after the close of 
the fiscal year. 


It is the purpose of the Constitution of 
the K. E. A. to make the districts as nearly 
autonomous as possible while at the same 
time preserving the spirit of organized 
and unified service. The entire organiza- 
tion is built on the theory that every mem- 
ber shall have a part in the direction of 
the organization and that it conforms to 
the long established and universally ap- 
proved practices of democratic procedure. 





The Kentucky Psychological 
Association 


By PAuL L. HILL, 
Chairman, 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


gone AT THE AGE OF 12, although in 
the fourth grade, was nevertheless able 
to read at only the beginning second-grade 
level. Since he was doing 3A arithmetic 
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and from other observations, including 
individual intelligence tests, it was ap- 
parent that he was a boy of at least good 
average intelligence and that second-grade 
achievement was entirely inadequate for 
him. He was accordingly selected for in- 
dividual help and guidance. Instead of 
keeping Robert in the grade where he was 
failing to grasp the material, he was re- 
moved for his reading activities on the 
theory that giving a failing child more of 
the same material with which he is failing 
will not lead to improvement. On the 
contrary, Robert was provided with an 
abundance of second-grade material until 
he was able to read at a higher level. 
With this help, in a period of a year, 
Robert increased his reading grade score 
two full grades. Nevertheless, at the end 
of the training period his reading was 
still extremely inadequate for one of his 
intellectual ability. Had it been possible 
to continue the remedial work longer, or 
if it could have been started earlier, there 
is no question but that Robert could have 
experienced average school success. 


This case represents but one type of 
problem to which the members of the 
Kentucky Psychological Association are 
devoting their time. Such experiences are 
helping us understand both how to help 
the child who is retarded in school below 
his intellectual (not chronological) age 
level, and, what is more important, how 
to prevent such difficulties from arising. 


For a great many years, Kentucky 
psychologists have discussed their prob- 
lems in the Section on Psychology and 
Philosophy of the Kentucky Academy of 
Science. However, about 1932* a group 
of leaders organized the Kentucky Psy- 
chological Association and decided to 
affiliate also with the Kentucky Education 





*Dr. J. B. Miner kindly supplied historical details. 
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BECKHAM COMBS,.A.B. Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College; County 
Superintendent of Knott County since 
July 1, 1932. Elected president of the 
Upper Kentucky River Education Asso- 
ciation in October, 1940. 


Association. The first meeting was in 1933 
with Dr. Marion Billings as president. 
Since then, papers reporting research and 
discussing theoretical questions have been 
presented at both the K. E. A. and 
Academy of Science programs. From ten 
to fifteen minutes have been allowed each 
speaker so that a variety of topics could 
be discussed. 


Last year, the K. E. A. program was 
planned to present topics of immediate 
interest to the teachers of the State. The 
attendance at the session was one of the 
largest in recent years, and the same type 
of program is planned for the coming 
meeting. The program for 1941 will be 
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CLARENCE D. HARMON of Pine 
Knot, Kentucky, was elected President of 
the Middle Cumberland Education Asso- 
ciation at the October meeting. Mr. Har- 
mon graduated with a B.S. degree at 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College in 
1933, and has been in school work for 
thirteen years. Five of these years he 
served as principal of an elementary 
school in McCreary County; one year as 
principal of a consolidated school in 
Mason County; two years as principal 
and three years as superintendent of the 
Pine Knot Independent District, and two 
years as principal of the Pine Knot Junior 
High School. 


‘ 


organized around the topic, “The Im- 
provement of Instruction,” which your 
officers are stressing this year. The pro- 
gram committee of the association would 
be very pleased to receive suggestions of 
problems which could profitably be dis- 
cussed. They will be given all possible 
consideration in securing speakers for the 
coming program. 
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Membership in the Kentucky Psy- 
chological Association is open to all who 
are interested in the problems given con- 
sideration, and there are no dues. How- 
ever, a large proportion of the mem- 
bers are also affiliated with the profes- 
sional and scientific associations, namely, 
the American Association for Applied 
Psychology and the American Psy- 
chological Association. Among them a 
multitude of interests are represented, al- 
though, in general, they can be classified 
somewhat as follows: (a) developing the 
science by increasing the body of verified 
knowledge through research, (b) teaching 
the principles already demonstrated to 
those who will apply them to their own 
or others’ problems, (c) applying the 
principles to the relief of educational, 
social, emotional, and industrial problems. 

A recent program of guidance for 
juniors and seniors at Ormsby Village may 
be of some interest in illustrating one ap- 
plication of psychology to 2 problem that 
is very real to young people about to 
finish high school. An attempt was made 
to measure representative abilities, inter- 
ests, attitudes, and self-evaluation for the 
purpose of helping the students plan their 
program after graduation. It was, of 
course, not possible to give individual in- 
telligence tests to all, so a group test was 
used. However, data from individual 
tests were available on all of the children 
for comparison. All of the other tests 
and rating scales were also given in a 
group. Interest and co-operation were ob- 
tained through making the guidance pro- 
gram entirely voluntary so that only those 
who sincerely wanted to co-operate would 
be taking part. Also through establish- 
ing confidence that personal material 
would be used only in helping them with 
their personal plans, a willingness to an- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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The Kentucky Association of 
Teachers of Speech 


By Miss RENA CALHOUN 


Georgetown College, 
Georgetown, Kentucky 


| oes TERM SPEECH in the above title I 
should like to define by quoting from 
one of the earlier books on the subject, 
Better Speech, by Charles Henry Woolbert 
and Andrew Tnomas Weaver. 

“Speech as a school study is the broadest 
of all disciplines. It is fundamental and 
universal. In school, poor speech means 
poor mathematics, poor history, poor 
physics, poor chemistry, and, surely, poor 
language. Speech is the most liberal of 
all cultural studies, yet it is far and away 
the most practical discipline that the 
school can give. The profound conviction 
of the authors of this text is that the term 
Speech properly comprehends a wide field, 
including the simplest efforts to make 
meaningful sounds and actions, the proper 
choice and utterance of words, proper 
vocal expression in speaking and reading, 
proper control of the whole body in com- 
municating with others, and the ability 
to think clearly and deeply.’’ Certainly the 
development of these capacities will train 
the total human being for more effective 
participation in the civilization of his time. 


More specifically the speech teachers, in 
addition to the regular classroom work, 
are interested in and help conduct Drama 
Festivals, Debate Tournaments, Discus- 
sion Groups, and Poetry Reading Festi- 
vals. And of course they train students 
for these activities. 


We have two meetings a year. During 
the Educational Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky in October, the pro- 
gram follows the theme of the general 
program and also varies each year in 
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E. W. RICHMOND, M.A., University 
of Kentucky. Mr. Richmond served seven 
years as principal of Berry Consolidated 
School in Harrison County and has 
served as county superintendent in 
Daviess County since 1935. He is a life 
member of the N. E. A. He was elected 
president of the Second District Educa- 
tion Association at the meeting in 1940. 


specific speech topics so that all phases 
of speech work may be discussed. At the 
meeting in April, 1941, we will have a 
speaker who is prominent in the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech. 


Our plans for the future, near and re- 
mote, include mimeographed bulletins, a 
directory of speech teachers in Kentucky, 
research, a program of state-wide improve- 
ment of standards and methods, and more 
service asked of each member of the or- 
ganization. 


All speech teachers in Kentucky—and 
those who do the work of speech teachers 
—should belong to this section of our 
K. E. A. 
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Kentucky State School Boards 
Association 


By H. B. SCHUERMAN 


President Kentucky State School 
Boards Association 
Carrollton, Kentucky 


HE IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES of the Ken- 
tucky State School Boards Association 

and the Kentucky Education Association 
are similar in character; both are dedi- 
cated to keeping their memberships pro- 
gressively and intelligently alert and re- 
sponsive to their responsibilities and op- 
portunities. Their ultimate objectives are 
identic, i. e., increasingly better educa- 
tional advantages for the boys and girls 
of Kentucky. 

The perspective of the average board 
of education is circumscribed by its en- 
vironmental problems and objectives. The 
Kentucky State School Boards Association 
cherishes as one of its primary objectives 
the broadening of that outlook to state- 
wide proportions, to make the average 
board member sensible of and responsive 
to the vital problems and fundamental 
issues that are evolving in the broad field 
of education. The media employed for 
this educative process are the office of our 
Executive Secretary Dr. L. E. Meece of 
the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, which serves as a 
clearinghouse and source of information 
for board members throughout the state, 
and the regional meetings of board mem- 
bers over the state where the members 
can discuss and compare their problems, 
policies, hopes, and objectives. In this 
program it is apparent that we are trying 
to do for board members in Kentucky 
what the Kentucky Education Association 
is so splendidly and effectively doing for 
the teachers in our state. 
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Concrete evidence of the potentialities 
of a state association of school boards can 
be adduced by citing, for example, what 
the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation is doing for education in that 
state. Through the offices of that asso- 
ciation the New York boards of education 
have been shown how to effect material 
savings on insurance on school buildings 
and school busses, building maintenance, 
purchasing and budgeting. Through the 
association’s vigilance and efforts, ade- 
quate financial support of New York 
schools has been maintained with a conse- 
quent fair salary schedule being assured 
the teachers of New York State. Legisla- 
tion affecting education in the state is 


watched carefully by the association, 


vehemently opposed when hostile or per- 
nicious, and vigorously sponsored when 
beneficial to education. The association, 
too, has awakened an interest in the pub- 
lic in the affairs of education in New 
York and has been successful in enlisting 
the sustained support of the press. Many 
of the metropolitan papers of that state 
weekly devote an entire section of an edi- 
tion to the events and problems of educa- 
tion in the New York schools. The 
sponsors of the Kentucky State School 
Boards Association are optimistic enough 
to believe that our association can do for 
education in Kentucky what has been 
done in New York provided we have the 
support and co-operation of board mem- 
bers, professional educators, and all sin- 
cere and active votaries of education in 
the state. 


Since its inception in 1936 the Kentucky 
State School Boards Association has been 
alert to every opportunity to serve edu- 
cation in Kentucky. For example, the or- 
ganization vigorously opposed in the state 
legislature the bill to elect county school 
superintendents by popular vote. It has 
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worked unceasingly for increased state 
aid and for federal aid for our schools. 
The association is now actively sponsor- 
ing the proposed state constitutional 
amendment to equalize the distribution of 
state school funds and is asking its mem- 
bership to assume the responsibility of 
helping actively to carry the amendment 
in every county in the state next Novem- 
ber. 

In no instance is it the intention of the 
association to usurp the functions of any 
other educational agency in the state. 
Rather, it is the policy of the association 
to co-operate with and supplement the 
activities and objectives of the profes- 
sional educators, the State Department of 
Education, the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation and the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion for example. Our association is 
vitally interested, as an illustration, in the 
“Five Point Program” of the Kentucky 
Education Association and_ especially 
dedicates its efforts toward the consum- 
mation of two of those points, i. e., “The 
Constitutional Amendment” and “Better 
Schoolroom Instruction.” The latter, be- 
cause of its import, is the cardinal point 
of the five. Albeit, it will mever be 
realized until an awakened public con- 
science admits of better financial support 
of our schools so that more adequate class- 
room facilities are available with more 
and better trained teachers encouraged and 
compensated by better salaries than are 
now being paid in Kentucky. Incidentally, 
“Better Schoolroom Instruction” is going 
to prove difficult of attainment unless there 
is a reversal in the present alarming trend 
of shifting more and more the moral, 
social, and religious education of the child 
from the home and the church, where this 


instruction should rightfully inhere, to the 


already over burdened shoulders of the 
teacher in our public schools. Yes, this 
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particular point in the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association’s current program is a 
vital and challenging one and the Ken- 
tucky State School Boards Association 
hopes to orientate its membership to its 
full import and possibilities. 


The urgent needs of education in Ken- 
tucky today are many and varied. Their 
realization depends primarily on an 
awakened public interest in education 
translated into increased financial and 
moral support of our schools. An 
awakened public conscience is both potent 
and irresistible, vide, the public’s current 
and liberal support of our national de- 
fense program. In helping to awaken that 
public interest the board member can 
play a vital and very individualistic role 
denied the professional educator because 
of his professional position and ethics. The 
board member enjoys the strategic posi- 
tion of liaison officer between school and 
public. Because of his knowledge of and 
association with his school on the one 
hand and his public’s expressed confidence 
in him on the other hand, the board mem- 
ber is in the unique position of being able 
to effectively bring to his school the hopes 
and wishes of his public and to intelli- 
gently interpret to his public the needs 
of his school. In the latter function his 
public knows that in that interpretation 
he has no selfish motives to promulgate 
because he, like his public, is a tax paying 
layman and himself subject to whatever 
sacrifices the program entails which he 
espouses. Many regional meetings 
throughout the state the past two years 
reveal that board members are awakening 
to these responsibilities and are desirous 
and ready to discharge them if they can 
be intelligently directed and effectively 


(Continued on page 44) 
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F. L. PHILLIPS, MISS LENA ROBERTS, N O. KIMBLER, WELDON JONES, MISS VERA BECKHAM. 


Personnel of the State Teachers 


Retirement Office 


Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


T WAS EXACTLY a century from the 

time that public education was estab- 
lished in Kentucky till the State Legis- 
lature recognized, in terms of the whole 
State, the necessity for a Teacher Retire- 
ment System. In 1938 the state-wide Re- 
tirement Act was passed and in 1940 it 
was made operative. The careful manage- 
ment of retirement affairs is guaranteed 
by the capable staff members who are 
here introduced to the members of the 
system. 


N. O. KIMBLER, Executive Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System, was born in 
Greenup County, where he attended the rural 
schools until the age of eleven, when the 
Kimbler family moved into Boyd County. 
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There, he finished common school and began 
teaching in 1912. 

Preceding his election to his present position, 
Mr. Kimbler worked as Principal of the Spotts- 
ville High School three years and as Superin- 
tendent of Henderson County Schools for 
seventeen years. 

He holds a B.S. degree from Peabody Col- 
lege, an M.A. from the University of Chicago, 
where his studies were in school finance, and 
has one and two-thirds years of advanced stand- 
ing on a Doctorate at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Kimbler has been active in educational 
circles for many years and has held important 


posts in the S. D. E. A., K. E. A., and N. E. A. 


He was President of the K. E. A. in 1937-38, 
the year the Teachers’ Retirement Act was 


passed. 
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Mrs. Kimbler is the daughter of the late Dr. 
D. O. Hancock, of Henderson, Kentucky. They 
have three children and make their home in 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

e 


MISS VERNA BECKHAM, for several years 
a teacher and for the last six years Superin- 
tendent of Hickman County Schools, is As- 
sistant Secretary of the Retirement System. 

Miss Beckham is an: indefatigable worker 
wherever she may be employed. She would 
have to be in order to hold her present posi- 
tion, where she serves as cashier to the Retire- 
ment System, looks after the filing of docu- 
ments and correspondence, is in charge of the 
office in the absence of the Secretary and is 
responsible for compiling such tables of infor- 
mation as might be needed. Any one of these 
tasks might be considered work for one person. 

Miss Beckham was graduated from Central 
College, Fayette, Missouri, with the A.B. de- 
gree, and, later, did graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

She is widely and favorably known among 
school people of the State and has served on 
important committees of the K. E. A. and as 
Chairman of the Superintendents’ Division of 
that organization. 

She is a native of Hickman County, and her 
immediate family now resides in Clinton, Ken- 
tucky. 

. 


WELDON JONES. The Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System has more than 17,000 individual 
teachers’ savings accounts. Mr. Weldon Jones 
is responsible for posting to these accounts the 
regular contributions of teacher-members. This 
work is handled on the order of a savings bank. 
Each account draws three (3) per cent interest. 

Mr. Jones understands this work, having 
worked in the Bank of Marshall County five 
years as Assistant Cashier and served as Cashier 
of the Calvert Bank, Calvert City, Kentucky, 
for four years. 

He is a graduate of Benton High School and 
has had two years of college training in his 
field of work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones live at Frankfort. 

Mr. Jones is thirty years of age, a native of 
Marshall County, and Mrs. Jones is the ac- 
complished daughter of Superintendent John 
L. Foust of Owensboro. They have no chil- 
dren. 
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F. L. PHILLIPS, Accountant in the office of 
the Teachers’ Retirement System, was born in 
Taylor County, Kentucky. He attended the 
rural schools of that county, Russell Creek 
Academy (now Campbellsville College), 
Bowling Green Business University, and the 
University of Kentucky. 


He holds three degrees, including an M.A. 
from the University of Kentucky. His thesis 
was in the field of governmental accounting, 
which is in close relation to and gave him 
special preparation for his present work. 


He has had successful experience in field 
auditing, industrial accounting, and building 
and loan association management; also, in ele- 
mentary, high school, and college teaching. 


He was for thirteen years Assistant Director 
and then Director of the Business Department 
of Berea College, and, until recently, head of 
the Department of Economics and Commerce 
of Shurtleff College. 


Mr. Phillips is forty-five years of age, over 
six feet tall, weighs 195 pounds, is married 
and has one daughter. The Phillips’ home 
was at Berea when he was elected to his pres- 
ent position. 

ry 


MISS LENA ROBERTS, for many years a 
member of the secretarial staff of the State De- 
partment of Education, is stenographer and 
secretary to Mr. Kimbler in the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. 


The fact that she is able to handle the great 
volume of business of the new organization 
testifies to her speed, efficiency and carefulness. 


Miss Roberts has had successful experience 
as stenographer to the State Textbook Commis- 
sion, secretary to three Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and stenographer to the State 
Board of Education. This is in line with her 
present work, 

One of her many important duties is that 
of taking the proceedings of the meetings of 
the Board of Trustees and transcribing the 
minutes for their approval and for the per- 
manent records of the office. 

Miss Roberts is a native of Frankfort, Frank- 
lin County, Kentucky, and lives with her 
mother in Frankfort. 


Every person in the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Office was chosen because of his or 
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her special fitness for the job to be done. 
The Board of Trustees has, in most cases, 
sought the person employed rather than 
taken the person seeking the employment. 

This practically guarantees co-ordina- 
tion, co-operation, and efficiency. If there 
were much lost motion, a staff of five 





could not handle this important arm of 
State Service with its large territory and 
volume of business. 

The Teachers’ Retirement System is 
growing rapidly. Our membership is ap- 
proaching 18,000 and our assets on De- 
cember 17, 1940, are $329,280.17. 





Education and National Preparedness 


HAT CAWN the teacher do in the pro- 

gram of national defense? How can 
the schools help to carry out preparedness 
plans for this country? What is the place 
of education in present efforts to preserve 
American democracy during the most cru- 
cial times the world has ever seen? 

In recent months the cause of free men 
has suffered disaster after disaster. Total- 
itarianism, the military state in its con- 
temporary form, holds. Europe in thrall 
and casts its lengthening shadow over the 
whole earth. It would be folly for the 
American people to repeat the mistakes 
of the European democracies. Without 
becoming victims of hysteria, we should 
resolutely refuse to nourish pleasing illu- 
sions and should proceed in all haste to 
prepare for the worst. 

In the defense of American democracy 
our system of education must play a cen- 
tral role. Recognizing this responsibility, 
the Educational Policies Commission te- 
cently issued a statement on Education and 
the Defense of American Democracy.* 
This report, which deals with policies de- 
signed to meet the new world factors af- 
fecting education, follows the Commis- 
sion’s statement on American Education 





* See page 24 for footnotes. 
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By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD1* 


Chairman, 

Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association and 
Superintendent of Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


and the War in Europe, published in Octo- 
ber 1939.8 

Many tasks which our system of edu- 
cation must fulfill in the defense of Ameri- 
can democracy are pointed out in the Com- 
mission’s current pronouncement, upon 
which this article is based. The educa- 
tional system can share in laying the physi- 
cal and mental groundwork for effective 
military service. It can take a large part 
in providing the vocational and technical 
training which the conduct of modern war 
requires. It can help to achieve national 
unity by clarifying national goals and by 
inculcating loyalties to the values basic in 
a society of free men. It can aid adult 
citizens to reach sound conclusions on the 
urgent questions of national policy. 


MILITARY PREPARATION 


The modern soldier must have both 
physical and intellectual maturity. The 
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school system can have a share in laying 
the foundations of such maturity. It can 
foster full intellectual development 
through effective general education. It 
can provide health instruction, periodic 
health examinations, and physical edu- 
cation. Training in basic technical skills 
can be emphasized. Finally, the schools 
can inculcate abiding loyalties to Ameri- 
can ideals. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 


The plants, equipment, and personnel 
of the vocational and technical schools 
and colleges of the country should be uti- 
lized to the full extent required for meet- 
ing the nation’s need for trained workers. 
While the supply of teachers of technical 
subjects is now limited, there are avail- 
able numerous established institutions with 
personnel and facilities for the training of 
vocational instructors. These agencies 
should be used to prepare skilled workers 
for emergency service as instructors. 


Occupational training should include 
the preparation of both skilled workers 
and semi-skilled workers in the numbers 
and fields of work demanded by the de- 
fense program. The occupations related 
to human conservation such as home- 
making, nursing, health services, and the 
care of children and other persons in the 
civilian population are an essential part 
of the national defense. This training 
should be accompanied, wherever possi- 
ble, by a definite program looking toward 
the development of civic and economic re- 
sponsibility and understanding among 
those receiving the education. 


Schools and colleges should develop co- 
operative relationships with other agencies 
concerned with occupational education. 
Co-operation with industry and labor in 
providing adequate training and retraining 
is essential. 
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The National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission has already recognized that the 
conduct of vocational education is prima- 
tily the responsibility of state and local 
school boards. The technical and voca- 
tional training which occurs under public 
auspices should continue to be adminis- 
tered through the United States Office of 
Education and the established state and 
local educational agencies in close co- 
ordination with agencies responsible for 
the national defense. 


NATIONAL UNITY 


Achieving national unity requires the 
development of an American discipline. 
This is the discipline of teamwork, a dis- 
cipline which prizes and develops the re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, and responsibility 
of each individual, a discipline which di- 
rects the efforts of individuals toward 
social goals which all have a voice in 
choosing. This is the discipline of Ameri- 
can education at its best. 


Education can help to obtain and to 
strengthen this discipline in two ways: It 
can bring to the American people a clear 
understanding of the nature of democracy 
and of the goals to which this democracy 
aspires, and it can develop in all citizens 
deep and abiding loyalties to the central 
values of democracy. 


In fostering this discipline, the schools 
should promote understanding of the civil 
liberties and our political institutions. 
They can inquire into those economic and 
social problems which threaten democracy 
from within. They can confirm that faith 
in the worth of each individual which is 
the basic tenet of democracy. They can 
provide opportunities to live democracy in 
the school, the home, and the community. 
Finally, they should seek out the central 
values of democracy so that the young can 
be taught to love these values, to strug- 
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gle to make them prevail in the world, 
to live and, if need be, to die for them. 


ASSISTANCE FOR ADULTS 

National policies which will affect the 
welfare of this nation for many decades 
will be determined in the near future by 
the judgments of adult citizens. If edu- 
cation is to contribute constructively to the 
formation of those policies, it must do so 
at once through services to adults. 


Every secondary school and college in 
the nation can become a citizens’ study 
center, without interfering with its regular 
program. Teaching personnel can be or- 
ganized, use of buildings scheduled, and 
library services arranged to provide leader- 
ship, places of meeting, and study mate- 
rials for adult and youth groups. Services 
of libraries, churches, radio stations, and 
many other agencies can be enlisted to co- 
operate in every community. Leaders can 
be quickly trained with the assistance of 


those most experienced in conducting 
public discussion. 


Prompt effort and sacrificial service on 
the part of educators are the conditions 
of achievement. Teachers and administra- 
tors throughout our educational system 
can give assistance of incalculable value 
in the plans for national preparedness by 
joining with all other citizens in a pro- 
gram of unified action designed to pre- 
serve our freedom and integrity. 


NOTES 


* Article prepared for publication in journals of state 
education associations, September 1940. 

? National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Education and the Defense of 
American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: the Com- 
mission, 1940. 23 p. 

* National Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. American Education and the War 
in Europe. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 
1939. 11 p. 





Concerning Literary 


T IS QUITE TRUE, I believe, that a 
aloe intellect is indicated by its 
literature. America most certainly has a 
literature, yet it is seldom recognized or 
approached outside academic circles. 

A very small percentage of our popu- 
lation constitutes the book-buying public, 
counting in all the readers of trashy fic- 
tion. Mr. W. E. Pearce, for many years 
manager of the book store at Syracuse 
University, reports: “As a definite esti- 
mate, I should say that three-fourths of 
our students come from non-book-reading 
homes.” 
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Appreciation 


By RoBeRT H. RANKIN 


Eastern Junior High 
Louisville, Kentucky 


One of the factors helping to confer 
on the United States the lowest literary 
rating among the nations is the postal 
rates. For instance, the post office charges 
from seven to fourteen cents per pound 
for delivering literature bound as a book. 
One pound of the same text published as 
a newspaper or magazine is delivered for 
a cent and a half. This postal idiosyncrasy 
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and the growth of advertising have ef- 
fectively subsidized our periodicals, with 
the result that our low status in book pub- 
lishing is somewhat counter-balanced by 
the fact that we lead the world in the pro- 
duction of magazines. 

Unfortunately the utter insignificance of 
much magazine literature is obvious, as a 
survey of any newsstand will readily show. 
This would not be true were it not for 
the fact that today the appreciation of 
literature is wholly an upper class func- 
tion. 

This modern age apparently wants facts. 
The upper crust turns more and more to 
realistic fiction, factual biographies, and in- 
formative books of various kinds, while 
the lower level craves picture papers and 
true confession magazines. 

The shortening of working hours and 
the new freedom of the young people all 
combine to create a greatly increased de- 
sire for leisure time entertainment. I am 
not far wrong, I believe, when I say that 
a large per cent of the American public 
is still obsessed by sport, gin, and sex. 
This pleasure hunger must be turned to- 
ward art and literature. 

It must be admitted that one of the 
great American pastimes is kowtowing to 
supposedly great literary figures. The pop- 
ularity of many of our so-called great 
men of letters depends upon the fact that 
they are incomprehensible. This fact 
makes them quite original, for being in- 
comprehensible, no one can contradict 
them. Thus it would seem that the more 
vague a thing is, the more sacred it be- 
comes to the American public. 

As one of the modern philosophers has 
said, the older reward of true original 
thinking, and a most certain indication of 
greatness in the realm of thought, were 
ostracism, excommunication, crucifixion, 
and burning at the stake. Our modern 
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great are free from such, however, for 
they can never make themselves well 
enough understood to be really dangerous 
to society. This blasé world must be 
amused and pampered or it will get out 
of hand. It seems that we are the arch- 
enemies of the poetic, the aesthetic, and 
the creative. This being true, we turn to 
the great gods of the masses. All else 
is absurdity, and worse than that, illusion. 

It is also true that the book-reading 
public is open to the charge of Dimnet 
that books are read in this country to kill 
time. “The word read has changed its 
very meaning. It is mentioned along with 
smoking and card playing as a semi- 
physical relaxation. The notion of giving 
one’s self up to it is excluded. The real 
purpose hidden under the gregarious act 
of reading is, NOT TO THINK.” 

In view of the obvious disregard of the 
masses for good literature, it is the charge 
of teachers in this field to examine the 
basic causes and so handle their courses 
to the end that these causes be removed. 

The English tongue of today is recog- 
nized as the richest, most complete, and 
most varied language in world literature. 
It is a delicately discriminating instrument 
of thought. But, as is the case with such 
complex mechanisms, it is worse than use- 
less in the hands of the ignorant. 





HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


| es fifteenth anniversary of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem was celebrated 
on April 1st. The university which was 
founded in 1924 with a student body of 
64 and a faculty of 30 offering instruction 
in only a few subjects, now has 1,100 
students, 140 faculty members, and a 
broad curriculum, comparing favorably 
with that of the leading universities.— 
Hadassah News Letter. 
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Arithmetic’s Contribution to a 


Child’s Training 


RITHMETIC today has many critics. 

Its critics are questioning whether its 
contribution to a child’s training is in pro- 
portion to the time and attention given to 
it. Some say that much of the time spent 
on arithmetic drill is wasted and that time 
spent on it prevents proper training in 
the use of the English language. They 
claim the child is prevented from develop- 
ing the power of initiative. They believe 
that formal drill in arithmetic should be 
delayed a year or two so that the greater 
maturity of the child will enable him to 
progress faster. 

Other educators, recognizing the evil 
which would result by delaying instruc- 
tion in arithmetic, are attempting to cor- 
rect it without sacrificing needed training 
in computation. These men believe in giv- 
ing training in reading as an integral part 
of arithmetic. They believe that arithmetic 
offers one of the most valuable means of 
securing practice in purposeful reading. 
They would make the comprehension of 
arithmetical material one of the essentials 
of arithmetic instruction to be developed 
systematically throughout the elementary 
grades. This plan is feasible and is shown 
by some of the new arithmetic books in 
which the language of arithmetic is de- 
veloped along with the number facts. 

Inadequate mastery of fundamental 
terminology is one of the most important 
reasons for the difficulty encountered by 
so many persons of all ages and grades in 
dealing with anything of a mathematical 
nature. They have never mastered these 
relatively simple fundamental meanings, 
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By F. A. ENGLE 


Eastern State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


and they have come to regard mathematics 
as a subject which can be mastered only 
by a genius. This problem of language 
in arithmetic can be provided for much 
better in connection with the teaching of 
arithmetic than in connection with the 
teaching of English. 

Training in computation has far out- 
run parallel training in comprehension. 
This has in part been the course of the 
present lack of mastery of arithmetical 
terms. It is more difficult to teach a child 
when to add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide than it is to teach him how to do 
these operations. How to teach that, and 
when, is the problem that we are now 
facing. Understanding of the language 
of arithmetic will play an important part 
in this essential achievement. 


Developing the special reading skills 
required to read arithmetic material in- 
telligently should start in the primary 
grades. Language is the most obvious 
difficulty. Such terms as plus, minus, 
minuend, etc., are technical. Such words 
as both, all, together, whole, part, have 
left, more than, and similiar words are 
as necessary to successful work in arith- 
metic as is the understanding of numbers 
themselves. All this demands intensive 
reading on the part of the child. He must 
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learn to carry in mind what he has been 
reading. He must remember, also, the 
problem while he collects the data to solve 
it. 

Many textbooks should be re-written 
to meet the meager vocabularies of the 
children. Nonessential words should be 
left out. Training in arithmetical com- 
prehension may begin when the child first 
enters school. 

Problem solving depends to a great de- 
gree upon problem reading. The pattern 
problem or model solution cannot always 
be automatically applied. Signal words 
are often awkward, all, both, and to- 
gether are used as signals for addition. 
How many more than, how many less 
than, left, and difference, are signals for 
subtraction. This system creates an awk- 
ward and artificial language. This is illus- 
trated in the following problem where 
the key word gives conflicting signals: 
Fred had 50 marbles. He gave Joe and 
Tom together 20 of his marbles. How 
many did Fred have left? No artificial 
system can take the place of a real com- 
prehension of the material read and the 
processes involved. Problem solving can- 
not be reduced to a formula. 

Successful problem solving requires 
more than adequate comprehension of 
reading material. A thorough grasp of 
the significance of quantities as a founda- 
tion for all arithmetic work is absolutely 
necessary. Many children are handicapped 
because they do not realize what counting 
and numbers stand for. They can do rote 
counting, but they cannot do rational 
counting. They have no rational grasp of 
the actual quantities involved. They also 
fail to see the obviousness of such facts 
as 3+3=6. This is serious because arith- 
metic is cumulative and these difficulties 
multiply rapidly. The child soon becomes 
hopelessly discouraged. 





Textbooks should build a real under- 
standing of what is implied in each proc- 
ess. The child should be given an ade- 
quate grasp of the theory back of each 
process. The principles of a process should 
be taught before computation is intro- 
duced. With an understanding of the 
theory of a process a child will progress 
much faster when he starts using it. 

Arithmetic will make a richer contribu- 
tion to training for life, when comprehen- 
sion and understanding of problem ma- 
terial receives greater emphasis. This does 
not imply a sacrifice of skill in computa- 
tion. There can be a parailel develop- 
ment of both phases, each contributing to 
the other. 

There has been great improvement in 
teaching comprehension in reading in the 
last few years. If this same attention is 
focused on comprehension in arithmetic, 
arithmetic will have far more to give to 
the child. Textbooks should recognize this 
need for clarifying and emphasizing the 
language comprehension of arithmetic, and 
teachers should make this phase of arith- 
metic contribute its full share to the child’s 
training. 

The tendency today is to emphasize 
arithmetic for its social significance and not 
primarily as a disciplinary subject. Courses 
of study should be built to suit local 
needs. 

In most situations discrimination, selec- 
tion, and choice are dominant factors in 
the solution of the problem confronting 
an individual or group. 

The dynamic life we live challenges the 
content, organization, and method used in 
the arithmetic curriculum. The teacher of 
arithmetic and the textbook writer must 
anticipate this challenge and meet it, that 
the child may acquire the skill, appreci- 
ation, and knowledge which will be of 
most use to him in life. 
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RUSSIAN IN GERMAN SCHOOLS 


re THE FUTURE pupils of the Deutsche 
Oberschule, the modern type of German 
secondary school as distinct from the old- 
established classical Gymnasium, will be 
able to study the language of Germany’s 
neighbor to the East. Until recently the 
Oberschule offered compulsory courses in 
Latin and English, with French. and 
Italian as electives. By Ministerial Order 
of March 20, 1940, Russian was added as 
another elective. It is interesting to note 
that only two Russian textbooks, specifi- 
cally designated by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, may be used. One wonders whether 
in spite of the Berlin-Moscow Pact there 
still lingers a fear of Russian propaganda. 

National Tsing Usa University has an- 
nounced that it will offer 30 scholarships 
to Chinese students for study in America 
this year—From China at War. 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN FRANCE 


Sanaa TO A report to the New York 
Times (August 6, 1940) there will be 
a complete revolution in the education of 
young women in France. The govern- 
ment’s whole policy is to be turned toward 
encouraging childbirth and toward train- 
ing youth to the new rural life that is 
expected to develop under the new regime. 
The new policy was forcibly outlined by 
Jean Ybarnegaray, first Minister of Youth 
and Family. 
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WORLD 
EDUCATION 


“The government is determined to do 
its utmost to restore the attractiveness of 
family life,” he said. “From now on no 
woman will have misgivings over the fu- 
ture of her child. The woman of to- 
morrow must devote herself to her family, 
and the more children she has, the greater 
aid and protection will be given to her. 

“In the schools, instead of Latin and 
higher mathematics, our young girls will 
be taught the care of children, housekeep- 
ing and home economy. Each teacher, too, 
will instill in the pupils those precepts 
that make them better farmers and better 


artisans.” 
e 


MUSICIANS FOR THE 
GERMAN FORCES 


| eo Germany is leaving nothing to 
chance. The stupendous development 
of the German armed forces led to a 
shortage of musicians for military bands. 
In order to meet this need three special 
training schools for musicians have been 
founded: one each for the army, the air 
force, and the navy, the latter still being 
in statu nascendi. Physically strong boys 
between fourteen and seventeen are ad- 
mitted for three years’ training in music 
which is to be given “in the spirit of Na- 
tional-Socialism.” These new institutions 
are boarding schools and the pupils are 
expected to wear uniforms both within 
and outside the school. Their health is to 
be supervised by army physicians.— 
Deutsche Wissenschaft, Erziehung und 
Volksbildung. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


\ SERIES OF STATEMENTS on the role of 
social studies teaching during the cur- 
rent school year in the light of the war 
abroad and the defense program at home 
is scheduled to appear each month in the 
magazine Social Education, official journal 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, a Department of the N. E. A. 
The series began with the October issue 
carrying statements from Erling M. Hunt 
of Columbia University, the editor, and 
Howard R. Anderson of Cornell Uni- 
versity, president of the National Council. 


NEW BOOKLET OF N. E. A. 
INFORMATION 


oe GROWTH LEAFLET No. 140 
is entitled, ‘““N. E. A. Information.” 
It gives in concise form details regarding 
the history, purpose, and services of the 
Association as well as vital facts regard- 
ing the Departments and the current 
status of each state in the N. E. A. Your 
copy will be sent free upon request. 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION— 
FEBRUARY 22-27, 1941 


HE SEVENTY-FIRST annual convention 

of the American Association of 
School Administrators will be held in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 22-27. 
The theme will be, TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE COMMON DEFENSE: TO PRO- 
MOTE THE GENERAL WELFARE: 
TO SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF 
LIBERTY. Advance reservations indicate 
a large attendance. Over 3,500 rooms 
have already been reserved. Single rooms 
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in all Boardwalk hotels are now ex- 
hausted. Twin-bed accommodations, how- 
ever, are still available. Requests for 
reservations should be addressed to A. S. 
Chenoweth, chairman, Housing Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FACING THE FUTURE OF 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


* THEME of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, a Department of the 
N. E. A., which will be held at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, February 18-21, 1941, will 
be ‘‘Facing the Future of Women’s Edu- 
cation in a Reorganized World.” Special 
plans are being made for this session since 
this conference will celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
National Association Deans of Women. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 
i. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 
of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is planning to hold a series of 
thirty regional conferences on citizenship 
education in various centers throughout 
the United States. These conferences will 
be sponsored jointly by the Educational 
Policies Commission and local and state 
educational agencies between the dates of 
January 10 and May 30, 1941. 


LEARNING THE WAYS OF 
DEMOCRACY 
pes most recent of the publications of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
is receiving widespread acclaim by school 
people throughout the country. Copies 
are available at $1.00 each with discounts 
when purchased in quantity. 
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A Project in Citizenship 


HE EVARTS HIGH SCHOOL is 
located on the Clover Fork of Cumber- 
land River in Harlan County. It serves an 
area containing twelve mining operations 
and having about six thousand children of 
census age. There are twelve large ele- 
mentary schools in the district. The Evarts 
High School enrolls over five hundred in 
grades seven to twelve. More than half 
of these children come from coal camps 
on Clover Fork and nearly all of them are 
from miners’ homes. 

These young people are perhaps as 
nearly “normal” as any group of similar 
size in the state. Their families are some- 
what migratory, but largely within the 
county. Their I. Q’s range from seventy 
to one hundred thirty-six, most of them 
falling within the normal range. They are 
what might be called average citizens of 
their local communities. They love sports 
and music, give reasonable application to 
prescribe subject matter and are loyal to 
their high school. Standardized tests and 
competitive activities indicate that they 
compare favorably in achievement with 
children of other sections. They are in- 
terested in vocational training and classes 
in commerce, home economics, and in- 
dustrial arts are as large as equipment 
permits. 

The Citizenship Project was not entered 
upon as a desperate expedient. These 
young people’s need for such training is 
perhaps no greater or less than that of 
other groups in other sections. It was 
felt that they, as well as other young 
Americans everywhere need more definite 
and effective citizenship training than 
the curriculum makes possible. Not all 
of them are enrolled in regular citizen- 
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By L. P. MANISs, 
Principal, Evarts High School, 
Evarts, Kentucky 


ship classes and even those who ate, are 
limited in opportunity for training in a 
practical way. 

A brief history of our project is as fol- 
lows: At a staff meeting some elements 
of good citizenship were presented and 
discussed. Eleven were chosen for em- 
phasis. These were embodied in a Citi- 
zenship Rating Sheet, each one being sub- 
divided into duties or activities. The 
eleven elements chosen were: Honesty; 
Respect for Public Property; Safety; Self- 
control and Discipline; Irdustry; Health; 
Religion; Willingness to Co-operate; Use 
of Leisure Time; Dependability; and The 
Extra Mile, which stresses the importance 
of doing more than is required and gives 
opportunity for “extra credit.” Numerical 
values totaling from five to twelve points 
for each element were arbitrarily assigned 
to the various duties or activities. The 
total possible score for the Rating Sheet 
was 103. The elements and activities 
were mimeographed on two large sheets 
and a weekly score sheet was inserted. 
After each of the eleven elements a per- 
tinent quotation was reproduced. These 
three sheets were given to each student 
in a general assembly, the plan was ex- 
plained and the elements discussed. The 
student body then separated into home 
room groups and each one scored himself 
by the scale and found his total score 
for the previous week. This exercise was 
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a sort of “diagnostic test” on citizenship. 
Scores, as had been expected, were pretty 
low. The following week the test was 
taken again and scores recorded. They 
showed a marked increase over the diag- 
nostic scores. Each succeeding week the 
students have scored themselves in home 
rooms. The county superintendent and 
county board have co-operated in the 
plan and the resident board member has 
written an encouraging letter to the stu- 
dent body, commending the plan and 
promising to examine records and make 
awards at the end of the year for out- 
standing achievements in citizenship. 


An added feature of the plan was that 
students were to grade themselves on 
conduct at the end of each six weeks’ 
period, placing their grades on their re- 
port cards. 


The results thus far have been gratify- 
ing and have led to the belief that, though 
having defects, the plan is effective and 
valuable. Twelve home room groups have 
participated. The diagnostic test score 
average for the school was 78.4 out of a 
possible 103. One week later, with stu- 
dents having made a conscious effort at 
self improvement, the average was 87.5. 
Last Monday, at the close of the tenth 
week of the experiment, the average was 
90.3. This score represents a gain of ap- 
proximately 12 points for the school. 


A brief survey has just been made in 
order to get a more definite evaluation of 
the project. Homeroom teachers under 
whose supervision it has been carried out 
and who have filled out their sheets with 
their students, were asked to answer the 
following questions: 1. Number of stu- 
dents participating? 2. Average diagnos- 
tic grade for group? 3. Average grade 
for group the second week? 4. Average 
gtade for group February 19? (last re- 
corded grade) 5. How do conduct grades 
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students gave themselves compare with 
grades you gave them before the project 
began? 6. How.do grades compare with 
those arrived at by use of the composite 
rating sheet, on which all teachers graded 
each student? 7. Of what value is the 
plan proving to be to your group? 8. 
What defects are there in the plan? 9. 
On the whole, do you think the plan is 
worth while? 

The teachers conferred with their 
groups in answering these questions. 
Answers to the first four questions have 
been given above. The answer to number 5 
was that IN MOST CASES GRADES 
GIVEN THEMSELVES BY STUDENTS 
WERE LOWER THAN THOSE GIVEN 
BY TEACHERS, in some cases the same, 
in a few cases higher. The answer to 
number 6 was “about the same.” 


One criticism of the plan, made by stu- 
dents, was that some of the activities or 
duties were those of the home and com- 
munity and were not under the control of 
the student, whose grade was consequent- 
ly lower than his conduct IN SCHOOL 
ALONE might merit. This was a just 
criticism of the plan and yet indicates a 
real value. It teaches that citizenship is 
more than “conduct” and that school ‘“‘du- 
ties” are not the only duties of a good 
citizen. Another criticism was of course 
that some students tend to become care- 
less and check themselves hurriedly with 
little thought. This had been foreseen 
and prevented to some extent by discus- 
sion of factors in which students were 
weakest and strongest each week. A third 
criticism was that some students deliber- 
ately gave themselves too much credit. It 
was felt, however, that this was not an in- 
herent weakness of the plan itself. 

Important values mentioned were: Stu- 
dents are being given definite and practi- 
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cal training in citizenship, using their 
weekly experiences and opportunities for 
self-improvement. They are becoming 
self-critical. They are learning that teach- 
ers have been generous in evaluating stu- 
dent conduct. They are coming to appre- 
ciate problems from the standpoint of 
school administration. An _ incidental 
benefit has been the cleaner condition of 


halls, corridors, classrooms, a more order- 
ly atmosphere and fewer tardies, as well 
as more library research and “homework.” 

Perhaps the elements chosen are not 
those that others would emphasize in the 
same order. Possibly the plan would not 
be suited to other localities. But it is felt 
that it is proving effective here and that 
its results will be lasting. 





Shall We Lick "Em to Larn "Em? 


E ARE ENGAGED in an occupation 

where this is still the practice in some 
parts of this world. At the outset let us say 
that any procedure which we follow, is 
measured by those we serve, in its effective- 
ness by its total results in good to those 
we serve. The question then arises again, 
is corporal punishment, whatever its na- 
ture, a necessary part of the teaching proc- 
ess? Or to what extent is learning facili- 
tated by the use of this custom? If the 
records of history mean anything, there 
would be hosts of witnesses to testify in 
its favor. If the advice of the modern 
school of Psychology is needed, many 
there be, who would look with disfavor 
upon the use of the rod in the educative 
process. And there are those who take 
the middle-of-the-road course. 

No one should discount the value of 
the pleasure-pain-reason theory of learn- 
ing, which means that most people re- 
spond, whether they be old or young, 
more favorably under the impetus of 
pleasure and kindness than under that of 
physical or mental anguish. We admit 
this whether we are humans or animals. 
We agree also that most of us are dif- 
ferent by nature and environment though 
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By P. L. HAMLETT 


Principal, Middlesboro High School, 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 


we come under general and special class- 
ifications. Even today there may be some 
exceptions to the latter. Time and tide 
changes. 

The modern school now proceeds upon 
the theory that the greatest good can be 
achieved when an honest attempt is made 
to analyze and to understand a particular 
child in terms of what is best for the 
child throughout his whole life. The old 
field school gave the medicine to the child 
as the occasion warranted. The occasion 
was so frequent, that it became an habit- 
ual tradition. So great was the tradition 
and so effective were the results, that to- 
day we have what might be termed, a 
“hang-over” between the old school and 
the new school. 


The procedure of the modern school 
is in accord with the belief, ‘““We punish 
to inhibit the act; we reward to make 
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pleasurable the continuance of the act.” 
The continuance of the desirable act, leads 
to a good habit. It moreover advises that 
mental punishment tends to be more ef- 
fective than physical and probably less 
disastrous in its general consequences. To 
this the writer would agree and add that 
much depends upon the anatomy of the 
individual. Now many children seemingly 
void of reason and unable to see the dif- 
ference between the cause and effect of 
acts such as lying, stealing, cheating, 
and perhaps loafing, by virtue of an ap- 
parent bad nature by instinct and birth, 
are not so susceptible to much improve- 
ment by any other method than the pad- 
dle in the hands of one presumably sound 
in mind, body, and members. The proof 
of the ages seems to be in its favor. The 
continual practice of it in most cases of 
misbehavior, would indicate the utter lack 
of resourcefulness and many times a fe- 
turn to the dark ages. We may be on 
the road to a nation of “softies” by dis- 
carding some of our ancient remedies and 
substituting for them the new streamline 


tasteless or sugar-coated pills for “larn- 
ing’; but there are still those who put 
faith into the intelligent use of “spare 
the rod and ruin the child.” They have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they are 
following in the steps of worthy pioneers. 
They do not lean on the rod. They use it 
as an effective means to a desirable end. 
Shall we lick ‘em to larn ‘em? That 
depends my brother on many things. Who, 
why, how, what, and among others, what 
through life and the end? Deal with 
your child as a good doctor deals with 
his patient. Treat your young life in 
terms of the whole life. Use common 
sense, fairness, understanding, and kind- 
ness. Kindness reaps a greater reward 
than combat. Think of meeting your 
youngsters later in life as grown-up men 
and women when you deal with them 
now. Remember that Jesus is still the best 
example to follow. Whatever you do, 
whichever method you pursue, it is the 
whole product that counts. If you follow 
this advice, you should be able to sleep 
peacefully when the day is done. 





An Attendance Program 


OR THE PAST six years the superin- 

tendent, attendance officer, and teachers 
of the Raceland Independent District have 
attempted to promote an attendance pro- 
gram. It is assumed that regular school 
attendance of students is highly desirable. 
Efficiency of teaching is greatly improved 
by regular school attendance of all stu- 
dents. In this article the writer endeavors 
to tell briefly the story of this attendance 
program. 
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By E. B. WHALIN 
Superintendent Raceland Schools 


The Raceland School District contains 
an area of approximately six square miles. 
It is of such size that the attendance off- 
cer may travel over the entire school dis- 
trict on any one day. The average census 
during this period has been about 730. 
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This limited number makes possible the 
personal contact of every patron on the 
part of the attendance officer. 

Each teacher reports every morning to 
the principal those students absent or 
tardy in her room. This list is then 
checked by the principal and the attend- 
ance officer. All students reported must 
be accounted for during the day by the 
attendance officer. If he does not have 
definite knowledge why a student is absent 
from school, he will visit the home just 
as early in the day as possible. Such 
prompt visitation is not always possible 
in a larger school unit. In many instances 
the attendance officer aids in securing 
medical attention, clothing, and food, so 
that the student may return to school at 
an early date. In addition to the full-time 
activities of the attendance officer, many 
other incentives are employed in the in- 
terest of school attendance. 

Some of the more important ones are 
as follows: 


1. The publication in the local papers 
of the names of all students with perfect 
attendance. 

2. A quarter holiday for the room 
with the best attendance record for the 
month. 

3. The awarding of perfect attendance 
certificates on a monthly or annual basis. 

4, The hanging of a sign or flag in a 
prominent place the day the room has a 
perfect attendance. 

5. The make-up requirement for all 
work missed while absent. 

6. The listing of teacher and grade in 
order of percentage of attendance in the 
Superintendent’s Annual Report and the 
publication of same in the press. 

7. Special recognition of those children 
with outstanding attendance records—such 
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as four or five years in school without a 
single absence. 


8. The awarding of special prizes or 
the giving of a picnic by the teacher for 
good or perfect attendance records. Sev- 
eral times teachers have given a theater 
party for all students with perfect attend- 
ance records for the entire school year. 


9. The use of varied devices by re- 
sourceful teachers too numerous to men- 
tion. 


Complete co-operation of principals, at- 
tendance officer, and teachers is necessary 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
Absence from school without a legitimate 
excuse has practically been eradicated in 
the Raceland Schools. The writer does 
not know the highest percentage of attend- 
ance that is desirable, but the record is 
presented to show that it is possible to 
improve school attendance from one year 
to another. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE AND CASES OF 
TARDINESS IN RACELAND SCHOOLS OVER 
A PERIOD OF SIX YEARS 


Percentage Number Cases 

Year of Attendance of Tardiness 
1934-5 92.14 a.207 
1935-6 91.20 1,652 
1936-7 94.85 1,057 
1937-8 95.04 980 
1938-9 95.70 667 
1939-40 96.65 769 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 16, 17, 18, 1941 
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“And Census Law” 


ANY TEACHERS who have entered 

the profession since the adoption of 
the present school code are under the 
impression that the one duty of the at- 
tendance officer is to compel regular at- 
tendance. Such a teacher feels personally 
affronted if a child whose absence is re- 
ported sometime in the morning is not in 
his seat, scrubbed and smiling, when 
school convenes the next morning. Im- 
portant as is this duty it is not the sole 
function of the attendance officer. 


For the enlightenment of this group of 
teachers let us examine the duties of the 
attendance officer as provided by law. 
Section 4439-9, Kentucky Statutes. Duties 
of the Attendance Officer, reads as fol- 
lows: “The general duties of the at- 
tendance officer shall be: 


A. To enforce the compulsory attendance and 
census laws in the district which he serves. 


B. To acquaint the school with the home con- 
ditions of the child, and the home with the 
advantages of the school. 


C. To ascertain the causes of irregular at- 
tendance and seek the elimination of these 
causes. 


D. To secure the enrollment in school of all 
children who should be enrolled and to 
keep all enrolled children in reasonably 
regular attendance. 


E. To perform such other duties as may be 
assigned him by the State Board of Educa- 
tion or the district board.” 


The second part of “A,” “and census 
laws,” innocent as it may seem when 
casually read, makes enormous demands, 
in time, upon the attendance officer. To 
comply with the law, as contained in those 
three words, three sets of files are main- 
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By L. M. GABRIEL, 
Independence, Kentucky 


tained; the school enrollment file; the 
master file; and the permanent census file. 


The school enrollment file contains the 
enrollment cards, Form CA-3, for all 
children who are enrolled in the schools 
of the system, arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to schools. 


The master file contains a three by five 
card for each child, between the ages of 
six and eighteen, who is living within the 
county district, whether attending school 
or not. Since the cards for all children of 
census age are in alphabetical order, it is 
possible to secure preliminary informa- 
tion concerning any child, on a moment's 
notice. The master file is of inestimable 
value in detecting duplicate cards, and it 
is the key to the permanent census file. 


The permanent census file contains the 
cards of all children between the ages of 
six and eighteen, as does the master file, 
but arranged according to census districts. 
In Kenton County there are eight such dis- 
tricts. Then the census district is divided 
into one hundred forty-four divisions and 
labeled according to months and years. 
The first division, now showing in each 
of the eight census districts, is labeled 
January, 1923, the next February, 1923, 
and so on to the last division, now show- 
ing, which is December, 1934. At the be- 
ginning of each month the cards in the 
first divisions are removed because those 
children have become eighteen, and new 
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last divisions are added, containing the 
cards for children who have become six 
during that month. Thus the census file 
changes from day to day and month to 
month, continuously reflecting the census 
of the district at any given time. 

If partial information, only, is wanted 
concerning any child, the master file fur- 
nishes it. If complete information is 
needed, the master file will show the cen- 
sus district under which the permanent 
record card is filed, together with the 
date of birth, indicating the division of 
the census district in which the desired 
card will be found. The explanation of 
the filing system sounds unduly compli- 
cated. It is so simple and effective, in 
operation, that any desired card can be 
located in less time than it has taken you 
to read this paragraph. This is the filing 
system recommended by the State Director 
of Census and Attendance, Mr. Moss 
Walton. When handled carefully it 
works excellently, but as with all things 
involving human beings, errors do creep 
in. 

Now we come to the contribution teach- 
ers can make in eliminating these errors. 
Duplicates, more than one card for the 
same child, are common. When children 
first start to school, it frequently happens 
that they are called by a nickname or pet 
name, then later, after possibly three or 
four years, the nickname or pet name is 
dropped and the real name used. Then, 
the attendance officer, in checking the en- 
rollment cards with the permanent cen- 
sus cards, finds a new name, one he does 
not have in his permanent census file. 
Consequently a new set of cards is filled 
out and inserted in the files. He then 
has two sets of cards for the same child. 
Should the census be reported at that time 
it would be incorrect. Careful checking 
detects the error, but it could have been 
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avoided in the first place if the original 
CA-3 card had been filled out properly. 
Every attendance officer in the state begs 
you to use the correct first, middle, and 
last name, when filling out the enrollment 
card. 

Errors in the date of birth are common. 
However, if the remainder of the card is 
correct, they usually do not result in 
duplicates. They do result in cards being 
removed from the census before the child 
is actually eighteen, or in being carried 
on the census after the child has actually 
passed eighteen. 

On the back of the enrollment card ‘s 
found space for the listing of the names, 
dates of birth, school attending, or rea- 
sons why they are not in any school, of 
all other children in the family. Since 
only the child in the highest grade reports 
this information, duplication of effort is 
avoided. The importance to the attend- 
ance officer of the information so fur- 
nished cannot be overemphasized. He 
uses it to locate children who are not in 
any school. It may tell him that the child 
is overage, underage, an invalid, attend- 
ing school outside the district, married, 
or has completed high school. To gather 
such a wealth of information in any other 
manner would cost hours of work. 

The transfer slip, Form CA-4, is a 
valuable and necessary aid in keeping an 
accurate census. Deadwood, meaning 
cards in the active file for children who 
are no longer in the district, is less likely 
to accumulate if the transfer slips are 
turned in to the attendance officer at the 
end of each week. Please help your at- 
tendance officer avoid carrying in his ac- 
tive files cards for children who are at the 
same time being carried in the active files 
of another district, unless they rightfully 
belong in your district. 

Has enough been said to show the be- 
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ginning teacher that the three words, 
“and census laws’ mean work, hard work, 
careful work, by teachers as well as by the 
attendance officer? If not, young teacher, 
let’s add this: The enrollment card is the 
most important information you can give 
the attendance officer at any time during 
the year. It is the most important statisti- 
cal information you assemble all year as 
far as you yourself are concerned. How? 
Well, you see, the amount of State funds 
your superintendent receives with which 
to pay your salary, is determined by the 
school census as reported in a sworn state- 
ment made by your attendance officer to 
the State Department. There are three 
main requirements for any census; ac- 
curacy; adequacy; simplicity. We have 
the second and third. We are continually 
striving to attain the first. With your 
help and co-operation we can succeed, 
without it we cannot succeed. We want 
every child within the census district to 
have a card in the active files, and we 
want every child who has moved out of 
the district, died, or passed eighteen, to 
have a card in the inactive file only. 
Please help us to be accurate. 
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ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St. Winchester, 
Kentucky. 


SILVBR-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Lucy Smith, Elizabethtown, Ky. 

Wortp Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 2113 Speed Avenue, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 
Drive, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kentucky). 

Wor_p Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Educational Facts and Plans 


By GORDIE YOUNG 


State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


HE SCHOOLS of the Commonwealth are 
Tee: up in order that they may serve the 
education needs of the children. The 1934 
school code served to remove certain ob- 
stacles to an effective program. Since the 
adoption of this code, changes have taken 
place in administrative procedure which 
have tended to accelerate movement in 
the direction of an improved school serv- 
ice: Improved financial control has 
brought effectiveness in expenditures of 
public funds; the administration of at- 
tendance laws has brought more children 
to school; free textbook administration has 
placed in the hands of most of the chil- 
dren more learning material; a unified 
teacher education program has placed 
more good teachers in the classrooms; and 
the study of local school units conducted 
under the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in 1937 recommended 
the elimination of small schools where 
possible, and planned a long-time pro- 
gram for the enlargement of schools. 


THE STATE’S PROGRAM FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


Schools in Kentucky have improved un- 
der the influence of the activities just 
enumerated; therefore, the next logical 
step was to place emphasis on the learning 
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programs of the schools to the end that 
the facilities which have been provided 
may contribute more effectively to meeting 
the learning needs of the children. Super- 
intendent Brooker declared at the begin- 
ning of his administration that he would 
use his leadership and that of members of 
his staff in a program which emphasizes 
the improvement of instruction in the 
classrooms. 


The Teacher Education Conference held 
at Richmond, September 9-13, 1940, was 
the first major step in a state-wide attempt 
to improve learning programs in all the 
schools—elementaty, secondary, college, 
and to make all the educational agencies 
of the State serve better the educational 
needs of all the people. The major theme 
of this conference was the improvement 
of instruction, (1) by a better program 
for educating teachers for the schools 
while they are in school, and (2) by con- 
tinuing their education after they enter 
into their chosen field of work. The con- 
ference was so organized that emphasis 
was given to improving the teacher edu- 
cation program in the college as well as 
to the improvement of instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


During the month of November, 1940, 
a conference was held at the regular meet- 
ing place of each of the district education 
associations for the purpose of (a) dis- 
cussing the problems connected with the 
programs for the improvement of instruc- 
tion, (b) assessing the resources of each 
administrative unit, and (c) formulating 
tentative programs of action in those ad- 
ministration units which decide to co- 
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operate in the State’s program. These con- 
ferences were attended by superintendents 
and principals from the administrative 
units in each region, by the representa- 
tives of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and by representatives of the teacher 
education institution within whose service 
area the meetings were held. Those ad- 
ministrative units which decide to under- 
take some program for the improvement 
of instruction will build their programs 
around the needs in their own districts in 
co-operation with their professional staffs 
and lay groups, and they will have avail- 
able the services of the professional staff 
of the Department of Education, and the 
teacher education institutions. 


CENSUS AND FINANCE 


Through a plan of comparing the 
school census of one district with that of 
neighboring districts, directed by the Divi- 
sion of Census and Attendance, there has 
been a decrease in the school census for 
the entire state of approximately 17,000 
over the previous year, 1939-40. On basis 
of this more accurate census, the state per 
capita for the school year 1940-41 is four- 
teen cents higher this year, though the 
per capita fund for 1940-41 was $100,000 
less than for the previous year. An ac- 
curate school census penalizes no one, but 
makes possible a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the state school fund. 


CERTIFICATION AND 
TEACHER TRAINING 

The Council on Public Higher Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Education 
have passed regulations for the improve- 
ment of teaching service as follows: (a) 
they have raised the standard for critic 
teachers in the training schools; (b) they 
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have made it mandatory that every insti- 
tution desiring to educate teachers work 
out an effective plan for the selection and 
guidance of persons who enter college for 
the purpose of preparing to teach. The 
Division of Certification and Teacher 
Training has taken the lead in unifying 
and up-grading teacher education and cer- 
tification requirements in the thirteen 
southern states. This has resulted in a 
more highly effective program of reci- 
procity in certification among these states. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS 

From the appropriation of $500,000 for 
1940-1941, the Division of Free Text- 
books has purchased eighth-grade books 
and made all necessary replacements in 
grades 1-8 inclusive with approximately 
$300,000. With the remaining $200,000, 
supplementary books have been supplied in 
the first, second, third, and fourth grades. 
This is the first attempt to furnish any 
supplementary material. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Through the sponsorship of the Divi- 
sion of Special Education, local boards 
of education have employed eighty-one 
special teachers who are providing special 
instruction to approximately 2,500 handi- 
capped children. Six hundred handi- 
capped adults are in training this year, 
with 129 training agencies. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


(a) Vocational Agriculture. During 
this year, twenty-two new departments of 
vocational agriculture have been added. 
At the present time, nearly 10,000 boys 
are taking vocational agriculture in the 
268 departments. Every department of 
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vocational agriculture has a chapter of 
Future Farmers, which is affiliated with 
the State and National organizations. 
There has been an increase of thirty eve- 
ning classes for adult farmers. 


(b) Home Economics. Fifteen new 
departments of vocational home eco- 
nomics have been established during the 
year. There has been an increased en- 
rollment in home economics classes of 
more than 2,000. At the present time, 
13,616 girls are taking vocational home 
economics in 255 departments. There 
has been an increase during the past year 
of nineteen evening classes for adult 
women. A specialist in family-life edu- 
cation and an itinerant teacher trainer for 
colored vocational home economics teach- 
ers have been added to the staff. 


(c) Trades* and Industries. In trades 
and industries there has been an increased 
enrollment this year of more than 2,700, 
making a total of 6,034, with eighty-four 
full-time teachers, and approximately 125 
special and evening teachers. 


(d) Distributive Occupations. There 
has beer: an increase in the enrollment of 
distributive occupations classes of 374 
per cent, and an increase in evening 
classes in this field of 37 per cent. 


(e) Emergency Program of National 
Defense. A new responsibility of the 
Division of Vocational Education is the 
administration of the National Defense 
Training Program, which has been under 
way in Kentucky since early in July. The 
purpose of this training is to provide 
trained persons for industries essential to 
National Defense. It appeared desirable 
to operate the program in the eight cen- 
ters where trade schools are located; 
therefore, the defense training programs 
are offered at Ashland, Louisville, Owens- 
boro, Paducah, in Fayette County, in 
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Kenton County, and at the Mayo State 
Vocational School at Paintsville, and in 
West Kentucky State Training School for 
Negroes at Paducah. Congress provides 
funds to take care of the total cost of 
operating training programs offered in 


these centers. In addition to the chief 
defense training programs in the above 
eight centers, numerous classes have been 
organized throughout the State for rural 
and non-rural youth, to give them the 
necessaty preparatory training for enroll- 
ment in the regular defense program 
classes. The latest development of the 
program is an appropriation for offering 
related instruction to workers on N. Y. A. 
defense projects. Practically every county 
in Kentucky will have one or more de- 
fense classes sponsored by the Division 
of Vocational Education. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The State Teacher Retirement System 
began operation July 1, 1940. Approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the teachers in pub- 
lic school systems are members. It ap- 
pears that there will be eighteen thousand 
contributing members by January 1, 1941. 

While the State Department of Educa- 
tion is now placing major emphasis on 
the program of improvement of instruc- 
tion, the problems involved in making 
such a program function cannot be sepa- 
rated from the activities of each division 
of the Department of Education. An 
accurate census accounting system, an 
effective operation of attendance laws, a 
sound program of teacher education and 
certification, and an extension of the pro- 
grams of free textbooks, special education, 
and vocational education will reflect 
significantly toward the State’s Program 
of Improvement of Instruction. 
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Book Reviews 


CADMUS BOOKS—CONTINUED 


Four criteria were used in choosing the Cad- 
mus Books: 


1. Books must meet children’s interests. 

2. Books must provide a well-founded selec- 
tion of reading material for each grade 
level. 

3. Books must make available unusually 
beautiful books. 

4. Books must provide for continuous read- 
ing development and broadened interests. 


Below is given a brief description of Cadmus 
Books suitable for third grade: 


ALI THE CAMEL by Rhea Wells. 

A young Bedouin Camel and the picture 
story of the things he heard and saw in 
Tunisia. Illustrated by the author. List 96 cents; 
Net 72 cents. 

ANNETJE AND HER Famity by Dorothy 
Lyman Leetch. 

The story of a little girl of New Amster- 
dam. Her manners, habits, food, clothing, du- 
ties, pastimes, school days, often quaint, are 
fully described. Abundant text illustrations. 
List 92 cents; Net 69 cents. 

Bic FELLOw by Dorothy Baruch. 

The story of a road-making shovel. True 
adventure. Illustrated. List 84 cents; Net 63 
cents. 

Down, DowN THE MounrAIN by Ellis 
Credle. 

The adventures of Hetty and Hank, two Blue 
Ridge Mountain children and their life to- 
gether. Illustrated in color. List $1.16; Net 
87 cents. 

FIRESIDE STORIES compiled by Veronica S. 
Hutchinson. 

Fifteen old fairy tales, gathered from many 
sources and all with sure appeal. Illustrated by 
Lois Lenski in color and black and white. List 
$1.24; Net 93 cents. 

HANsI by Ludwig Bemelmans. 

A delightful, amusing story of a little boy 
in the Austrian Tyrol. Profusely illustrated in 
color and black and white. List $1.32; Net 
99 cents. 

HEXAPOD Stories by Edith M. Patch. 

Stories of insect life, each story carries a 
butterfly, bee, cricket, or other subject through 
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a year’s cycle of changes in seasons, making a 
complete life story. Illustrated by R. J. Sim. 
List 92 cents; Net 69 cents. 

Karoo, THE KANGAROO by Kurt Wiese. 

A little Kangaroo’s whole life. Fifteen 
crayon drawings in color by the author. List 
96 cents; Net 72 cents. 

ONE Day wiTH MANu by Armstrong 
Sperry. 

A story of the South Seas. Numerous double 
page illustrations some in black and white, 
some in color, need no interpretive text. List 
$1.32; Net 99 cents. 

SANDY’s KINGDOM by Mary Gould Davis. 

The story of a shepherd dog and of an 
actual farm in Maine. Illustrated. List $1.00; 
Net 75 cents. 

Watch this column for further titles and 
announcements. Write T. W. Vinson, Republic 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 





MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH by Roy 
Davis, Clarence H. Lingham and William H. 
Stone. Published by Ginn and Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Price $1.44. 

“Modern Business English” is a tool of 
thought’s best expression and the text by that 
name covers both oral and written expression 
and thus trains the mind to use the type of 
English that aids one to make his thoughts 
and wishes best known to others. This book 
emphasizes application, as well as theory of 
words, and is practical for vital use in all af- 
fairs of life. Good English helps to get good 
business and that’s why business English is a 
practical study. Letters intended to cause peo- 
ple to buy, sell or give information are given 
tone by the forms taught in this revised edi- 
tion. The phrase “Caveat Emptor” would be 
unnecessary if the best business English were 
used by both buyer and seller. 

OUR EARTH AND SKY by Gerald S. 
Craig and Sara E. Baldwin. Published by Ginn 
and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Price $0.84. 

Our Earth and Sky are much better under- 
stood by the use of “New Pathways to Science,” 
a brand new series. “Things to think about 
and things to do” are chapters replete with 
information. They are coupled or coordinated 
in a manner comprehensive and simple. Our 
world is plainly revealed and clearly explained 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
CLARK Wm. G. Conkwright PINEVILLE J. L. Lair 
HARRISON W. L. Case PROVIDENCE Edwin R. Ward 
HICKMAN Dentis McDaniel SciENCE HILI J. B. Carr 
KNox Geo. D. Messer SOMERSET P. H. Hopkins 
MARION H. C. Spalding STEARNS C. W. Hume 
MEADE James R. Allen WILLIAMSBURG E. T. Mackey 
TT : William O. Gilreath we 
McLEAN O. W. Wallace Schools Principals 
MUHLENBERG Robert Shaver FORKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
PULASKI Corbin J. Acton GRAVEL SWITCH R. T. Owen 
WARREN Everett Witt JUNCTION City HIGH............ Earl Cocanougher 
— : PARKSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL........ Harlan Kriener 
Independent Districts Superintendent wryor Spr SCHOOL, 
AUGUSTA C. E. Word HOPKINSVILLE Lalla Dennis 
ee D. P. Curry 
DANVILLE E. F. Birckhead Louisville Schools Principal 
BAST TSRRISTADT -—..W<0.n2-.-.cosenoensees R. C. Miller EASTERN JR. HIGH.. Sam V. Noe 
i C. H. Purdom NANNIE LEE FRAYSER Elma Kohnhorst 
MAYFIELD C. I. Henry HALLECK HALL.. W. F. Coslow 
PADUCAH H. L. Smith WESTERN JR. HIGH............ Gertrude Kohnhorst 
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Counties Schools 
Hardin Glasgow High 
Kenton High School, Hazard, Ky. 


Junction City High 


Independent Districts 
Lee County High 


Jenkins 
Owensboro Lee School, Paducah, Ky. 
Stearns 

Schools Louisville Schools 


I. N. Bloom 


Wayland Alexander, Hartford, Ky. ‘ieee: Menai 
ert S. Brandeis 


Broadway School, Hazard, Ky. 





Burdine George Rogers Clark 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Rich- Emmet Field 
mond, Ky. George D. Prentice 
New Books THE MACMILLAN Co. 
A. S. BARNES & Co. Gaiety. ; 
Basketball for Girls. English for American Youth. 


HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN Co. PRENTICE HALL 
The Story Way. The Sun Shines Bright. 
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Film Guide 


Suggestions to Instructors 


T SHOULD BE clearly understood 
| that a film to be used in the class- 
room is not to be considered: A form 
of entertainment; a substitute for teach- 
ing; an instrument that teaches itself; an 
end in itself; or an agency to supplant the 
textbook. 

Some of the purposes in using a film 
are: “To arouse interest; to sustain atten- 
tion; to motivate; to develop initiative; 
and, according to Charles F. Hoban, Jr., to 
build up, enrich, and clarify abstract con- 
cepts.” 

These characteristics cannot be devel- 
oped by an inactive teacher. The use of 
films will involve more work for the 
teacher in the form of preparation, discus- 
sion, and follow-up checks. However, 
there should come a satisfied feeling of 
a job well done to any individual who 
carries through such a project and attains 
in a meritorious manner the objective pre- 
scribed. 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


No. 6485—Three reels, sound, 28 minutes. 
Synopsis: This film is devoted to an accu- 
rate historical resume of the efforts of man to 
improve the preservation of food products 
from the time of Napoleon to the present. 
Basic scenes are laid in the kitchens and 
laboratories of early French and English ex- 
plorers in the field. The development of can- 
ning, first with glass and later with tin, is 
traced. The trials of the early workers and 
the ultimate success of more recent scientists 
are shown in an extremely interesting manner. 
Evaluation: This film may be given an his- 
torical classification, in that authentic informa- 
tion is disseminated. The tremendous contri- 
butions of scientists of the past and present are 
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By G. L. CRUTCHER 


Reuben Post Halleck Hall 
Louisville, Kentucky 


unfolded in a most educational and convincing 
manner. 

This film is best suited to domestic science 
classes, or a general school program. 


PUEBLO DWELLERS 
No. 330—One reel, silent, 14 minutes. 

Synopsis: The scenes for this film are laid 
in the semi-arid regions of New Mexico. The 
picture portrays the daily life of the Pueblo 
Indians. Individual topics reviewed are home- 
making, preparation of food, making of pot- 
tery, weaving of baskets, rugs, and clothing, 
carving, artistic painting and others. A tribal 
dance is shown in costume. 

Evaluation: This film is well-suited to any 
text unit on Pueblo Dwellers. It will prove of 
exceptional value in elementary and junior 
gtades. Individual exploration and projects 
can develop in quantity from this very fine 
picture. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 
No. 394s—One reel, sound, 9 minutes. 

Synopsis: A film showing very quickly the 
progress in transportation from the first steam 
engine to the modern aeroplane. 

Evaluation: The narration of the story of 
transportation, and its part in our nation’s de- 
velopment is excellent. The brevity of this film 
reduces its value as a teaching aid. Because of 
the many fleeting illustrations and pictures, and 
the insufficient time devoted to each machine, 
learning will not be thorough, nor retention 
vivid. 





For information about monographs and 
texts on Methodology, the reader is re- 
ferred to the Audio-Visual Aids Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
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“OUT-OF-TOWN 
CAR. 





is the fined on the highways 
— yet it costs less to ride, 
has the world’s safest driver 


Millions of Uncle Sam’s nieces and nephews are 
traveling this winter in their second cars—we mean 
Greyhound Super - Coaches, of course. You'll 
save a lot of wear and tear on your automobile 
—on your pocketbook—and on your nerves, 
too! These big “‘out-of-town cars” are warmed 
and ventilated like a pleasant living room —fel- 
low passengers are congenial—and the men at 
the wheel are 14 times safer than the average 
driver! Go Greyhound —next trip, every trip. 





( 


— 
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GREYHOUND 


FREE! A brand new “Amazing America” Cartoon 

° Map, with more than 100 entertaining pictures 
and stories, in full color. Simply mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 801 N. Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 
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Kentucky State School 
Boards Association 
(Continued from page 19) 


helped in their efforts. The Kentucky 
State School Boards Association through 
its organized strength and pooled infor- 


., mation is supplying that direction and 


help. 
Democracy is the watchword in Ameti- 


| ca today. It runs like a leitmotif through 


the patterns of thought of all Americans 
concerned about the future of our coun- 
try. In our resolve to save and per- 
petuate Democracy in our land, let us re- 
member that the democratic philosophy 
of life dictates that the hopes, ambitions, 
and objectives of the people be reflected 
through their chosen representatives, 
whether it be in education or statecraft. 
In the field of public school education 
those representatives are the members of 
our boards of education. There devolves, 
therefore, on the board member, now as 
never before, the vital responsibility and 
the challenging obligation to be alertly 
and intelligently attuned to the public’s 
program for the preservation of De- 
mocracy so that our educational efforts 
can be most effectively and efficiently 
dovetailed into that program. The Ken- 
tucky State School Boards Association can 
and will prove a bulwark of strength and 
a source of inspiration to board members 
throughout Kentucky in the realization of 
this program because of the association’s 
resources of information, wide and varied 
contacts, and talent for organizations and 
coalition. 

Education in Kentucky, as elsewhere, 
will need the loyal and sustained support 
of all its friends during the mercurial 
times that lie ahead. The Kentucky 
State School Boards Association is dedi- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Eight of every 10 persons in the United States are 
denied a privilege YOU enjoy! As a teacher, you are 
eligible to apply for individual, personal, life insurance 
at low GROUP rates. This opportunity, this high-value 
offer, is open to you. Seize it! Send the coupon and we 
mail you full information. No agent will call. 

F. P.E.A. (oldest end largest organization of its kind) 
brings YOU the mass buying power of many thou- 
sands. Thru it comes liberal, completely satisfactory 
fm protection. Our group rates provide, we honestly be- 
lieve, the lowest cost consistent with vital safety 
and generous benefits. 


MAKE NO DECISION NOW; just mail us the 
coupon. When fully informed, you can decide. 
























More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 


Sey CLIP AND MAIL = 





Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 












= P.O. Box 2451 —S Without obligation, mail membership 
Denver, Colorado information for study at my convenience. 













TEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 
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(Continued from page 44) 


cated to the enlistment and preservation 
of that support so that some of the deeply 
sensed needs of education in Kentucky, 
such as better paid teachers and better 
school facilities, for example, can be 
realized. It is a challenging opportunity 
in the consummation of which the asso- 
ciation solicits and welcomes the sugges- 
tions and active support of all friends of 
education in our state. 


Now is the time for all active 
champions of education in Kentucky to 
be militantly inculcated with the signifi- 
cant motto of our commonwealth, 
“United We Stand, Divided We Fall.” 





A Foundation Program 
For Education in Kentucky 


(Continued from page 13) 


ment is approved he will recommend an 
increased appropriation in 1942 so as to 
prevent a reduction in the present State 
“per capita.” 


NOTES 


*Frank W. Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul R. Mort. 
Paying for Our Public Schools. International Text- 
book Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 1938. p. 88. 


? Leonard E. Meece and Maurice F. Seay. “Financ- 
ing Public Elementary and Secondary Education in 
Kentucky.” Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, 
Volume XII, No. 1, 1939. University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. p. 28. 

* Report of the Committee. Advisory Committee 
on Education. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. p. 17. 

“Facts which substantiate these assertions may be 
found in: 

George L. Evans. “Financial Support, Financial 
Ability, and Inequalities Existing in Various 
School Systems in Kentucky.” Educational 
Bulletin of the State Department of Education, 
Volume VII, No. 2, 1939. Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Leonard E. Meece and Maurice’ F. Seay. 
“Financing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education in Kentucky.” Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, Volume XII, No. 1, 1939. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. p. 28. 
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LOANS 


YOU CAN BORROW $100 
if you can payback $9.77 a month 


O THE teacher who needs a loan for an emergency, this 
plan offers a quick, simple way to get cash. All you do to 
borrow at Household Finance is to acquaint us with your prob- 
lem and sign a note. No stocks or bonds, no endorsers or guaran- 
tors required. No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You may repay your loan in monthly installments—on_the 
schedule which best fits your own situation and income. Sup- 
pose that you need $100. Find this amount in the first column 
of the table. Then read across, picking out the monthly pay- 
ment which is convenient for you to make. $9.77 a month, 
for instance, will repay a $100 loan in full in twelve months. 
Note that the sooner you repay, the less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts and for other periods.) 

Please apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance 
Office. Or send coupon for full information about our “Loans 
by mail”’ service. 

Have you seen Household’s helpful booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship? These are published to help 
families stretch their dollars. Many schools and colleges use 
these practical publications. Ask or write for sample copies. 
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CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
Including All Charges 
LOAN 
You 6 12 16 20 
GET months months months months 
loan loan loan loan 
$ 25 $ 4.5 $ 2.44 
50 9.09 4. 88 
75 13.63 7.33 $ 5.76 $ 4.83 
100 18.18 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 22.72 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 27.26 14.65 11.52 9.65 
200 36.35 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 45.44 24.42 19.20 16.09 
300 54.53 29.31 23.04 19.30 
Payments include charges at Household’ s rate of 214% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed. by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chysorition, Dnoorporated — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LouIsvILLE, Ky., Fourth vio Starks Bldg. 
Telephone: Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corp. 
3rd FI., 3rd & Main Bldg. 
Telephone: 3-3137 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. 
14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: Main 1585 


FREE B Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(see addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


CGY, 0's 6.0:0\0 0:66.0 6.0:0.0.0'0 0000 cele ess seiee NS ica: bene ue Vee 


Amount I wish to borrow $..cccccccscecseees ee Months 
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HESPRIES SO HARD! 


ARE COLDS 
HIS TROUBLE? 


Attendance records show that colds 
usually cause more school absences 
than any other ailment — sometimes 
more than all others combined. And 
frequent absences alone can produce a 
backward pupil. 

What’s more—you know how colds 
“get you down”—physically and men- 
tally. The effect may be even worse on 
a child. For the sake of the child, the 
teacher and the school, everything 
practical should be done to try to re- 
duce the hazard of colds . . . Every 
mother should be glad to co-operate. 
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School Absences Due to Colds Reduced Three-Fourths! 
In Tests of Vicks Plan, Using 2,650 Subjects 


HE tests among these 2,650 school-age 

children extended over five winter 
months. Those taking part in the tests were 
divided into two groups, as equal as possible 
as to number, age, sex, and living condi- 
tions. One group followed Vicks Plan, while 
the other simply contznued their usual prac- 
tices regarding colds. 

Results Must Be Significant—These tests 
were supervised by practicing physicians. 
The records, kept under their direction by 
teachers, were sent by the physicians direct 
to nationally known public accountants, 
who tabulated and certified the results: 


20.64% Fewer Colds (one-fifth fewer!) 
36.39% Shorter Colds (over one-third shorter!) 


This meant an actual reduction of 54.95% 
(more than one-half!) in days of sickness 
due to colds—a reduction of 77.99% (more 


than three-fourths!) in school absences due’ 


to colds. 

Records show that, throughout these tests, 
results varied in different groups. Some were 
almost unbelievably good; a few were ac- 
tually unfavorable. 

In your group, too, individual results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t 
the high average of its success, as indicated 
by these results, suggest to you the desir- 
ability of arranging to give it a trial among 
your pupils or classes? 

Vicks Pian is simple and easy to follow. 
Why not arrange to have your group follow 


it this winter? To help you in this, Vicks 
Technical Staff have prepared a booklet— 
“The Common Cold”—which carries a com- 
plete story of the School Tests and detailed 
directions for following Vicks Plan. 

Carrying other important and interesting 
information about Colds, this booklet serves 
as a Teachers’ Manual on this important 
health subject. It is also a practical guide 
for mothers in dealing with the problem of 
colds in the home. 

This booklet should be of real help to 
you in the classroom. As long as the supply 
lasts additional copies will be given you on 
request for distribution to the mothers of 
your group. Use the coupon below to get 
your copy immediately! 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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The Kentucky Psychological 
Association 


(Continued from page 16) 


swer emotionalized questions honesty was 
created. This is, of course, the first 
requisite, particularly in group measure- 
ment, since, if the student is not entirely 
at ease about the uses to be made of his 
answers, he cannot answer frankly, and 
any response less than complete frankness 
is more misleading than helpful. 

Of course, the essential task in any 
guidance program comes after the ad- 
ministration and scoring of any tests 
which are used. The key to successful 
guidance is in the interpretation of the ob- 
jective data and the motivation of the 
student to act upon the information thus 
obtained. Accordingly, each student was 
seen for an individual conference, during 
which the objective data were shown him, 
and then his tentative plans were dis- 
cussed in the light of what he had re- 
vealed about himself. For those children 
who had little idea of a profitable outlet 
for themselves, suggestions of lines of in- 
quiry to follow usually emerged. It is 
necessary to point out and frequently re- 
peat that any guidance program is no 
substitute for thinking on the part of the 
student, but is merely to assist him in 
thinking accurately upon the basis of fact, 
rather than upon feeling or vague ideas. 
The fact remains that the burden of think- 
ing rests upon the student. 

It is desired to develop the program of 
the Kentucky Psychological Association 
so that it will be of the greatest useful- 
ness to those it serves. While theoretical 
and scientific papers will be presented at 
the Academy of Science program, prob- 
lems in applied psychology will be con- 
sidered at the K. E. A. At a recent na- 
tional conference of social workers, the 
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American Association for Applied Psy- 
chology maintained an exhibit booth and 
a consultation service for delegates who 
wished to look over new contributions in 
the field of psychology and discuss prob- 
lems they were meeting in their daily 
work. Consultants whose specialties fell 
in different fields were scheduled so that 
appointments could be made with par- 
ticular individuals whom the delegate 
might wish to see. Such a program has 
not been established by the Kentucky Psy- 
chological Association, but if a need were 
felt for this type of service, it probably 
could be arranged. The officers would 
therefore be glad to receive questions 
which teachers would like to discuss while 
they are attending the meetings of the 









““See What 
1 Got for 
Less Than 
a NICKEL 
4 A DAY 
because I was under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella’’ 
pate si i 
“I don’t have to go to the Hospital to be en- 
titled to benefits and even when I’m quaran- 


tined and lose my pay, the T.C.U. Check is 
hurried to me by Fast Air Mail.” 
Teachers!—There is so much more to T.C.U. 
Protection than we can tell you here. We 
urge you to mail the coupon below and get 
all the facts. 


[— Teachers Casualty Underwriters {7,1;0-%; tlt — 


| I am a white teacher interested in knowing more 
about T.C.U. Protective Benefits. Send me, without 
obligation, the whole story. 


Name | 
| Address ] 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


ee Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
iea.... Your feod, your 
service, your physical 
plant itseli—all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. ee 


* 


HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, 


HAROLD E. 





KEN TUCKY 





Kentucky Education Association. Whether 
or not an exhibit booth can be arranged, 
conferences can easily be planned if the 
desire for them is known in advance. 


All members of the Kentucky Psy- 
chological Association are vitally inter- 
ested in the problems of the classroom 
teachers and school administrators in 
Kentucky and would like to contribute to 
the solution of problems which persist. 
By thinking together about problems of 
mutual concern, progress can be made 
toward their solution or alleviation. 











HOW TO SELL“ ci’ eens 


Advice from such writers as: Kathleen Norris, 
Gertrude Atherton, Ben Ames Williams, John Stein- 
beck. Where to sell your stories, radio scripts; what ¥:jork*' 

material magazines want; inside information on prize ¥; wane vom 50 
contests. The leading reference for writers for 23 years. By er os 


FRE SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST |: : 


Address postcard or letter to: ‘ 
Writers Markets & Methods Mag., Dept. T; Hollywood, California 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 41) 


in a way to make technical knowledge usable 
to young readers. They learn incidentally but 
not accidentally. Materials of our common 
world are brought to mind in a striking way 
and make for a fuller knowledge of our earth. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA by William 
M. Muthard, Stanley M. Hastings, and Cullen 
B. Gosnell. Published by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York. 

A glance at the eight units and 28 chapter 
headings which make up this book will re- 
veal much of its practical worth. At the end 
of each division are well-named titles suggest- 
ing thoughts not repetitions. The calendar is 
separated into three distinct parts viz., 40 hours 
for work, 56 for sleep and rest, and 72 for 
leisure. Which is best or most important, and 
why? What public opinion is and how it is 
formed is made especially plain in chapter ten. 
The need for a better understanding as well 
as a greater respect for our country is obtained 
from this most worth-while book. A study of 
it will show that democracy is not decadent. 
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